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READERS WRITE 





Light in Darkness 

Your editorial in PATHFINDER of Dec. 
23 entitled “The Time Is Here” was 
splendid. Will you allow me to strengthen 
its main thesis by throwing a little more 
light on your biblical reference, “The light 
shineth in darkness and the darkness 
comprehends it not”? One of the mean- 
ings of the Greek word translated “com- 
prehend” is “to put out” or “extinguish.” 
Goodspeed’s translation recognizes this in 
its rendering, “The light is still shining 
in the darkness for the darkness has never 
put it out.” 

Rev. R. B. Grobb 

Rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Riverside, Ill. 


Byrd’s Snow Cruiser 

The article in the November 25, 1939, 
issue of PATHFINDER, in re “Muddling 
Monster,” is somewhat misleading . . . In 
the first place the wheels are driven by 
75-horsepower electric motors, not Diesels 
as stated. The Diesels (two 150-horse- 
power ones) are inside the cruiser. These 
units furnish the energy for the four 75- 
horsepower motors in the wheels. 

Secondly, the only way this outfit could 
be tested and the “bugs” eliminated was to 
drive it overland under actual operating 
conditions. The difficulties on the way en- 
abled the Byrd Expedition to find out 
what had to be corrected where facilities 
for such corrections were close at hand. 

The main difficulty was in the hydraulic 
steering gear. Flexible copper tubing was 
used as a part of this mechanism origi- 
nally, but was replaced by flexible steel 
tubing at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, where 
J was privileged to inspect it... There 
was no trouble experienced in steering 
from then on... Considering the many 
things which had to be taken into con- 
sideration for the service necessary at 
the South Pole, those that followed the 
trial run of the snow cruiser felt that 
it performed rather well... 
H. L. Allen 
University of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Post Office Pensions 

Referring to your article “Federal Work- 
ers” and their rewards (PATHFINDER, 
Nov. 25): it makes no difference whether 
you call them annuities, donations, or pen- 
sions, they have to be paid in money 
through the people’s energy. 

I quote from former Postmaster General 
Walter F. Brown, from an address in New 
York, April 30, 1930: “While theoretically 
employees are supposed to bear a share 
of the cost of this pension system by a 
deduction from their monthly pay, as a 
matter of fact salary schedules have been 
adjusted with a view of absorbing this de- 
duction, so that virtually the Government 
is defraying the entire cost of the retire- 
ment system.” 





Cc. O. Mardorf 
Espanola, N. M. 
Soviet Russia: Pro @ Con 

One must be bold indeed to stand up 
and say a word for Russia in these times 
of emotionalism, propaganda and false- 
hood, This hate for Russia is not new. 
It is derived from the British in their 
conflicts with Russia over empire .. . 
When did France, England and the United 
States find out it was wrong to loot lands 
from others? We have never hesitated to 
send armies into weak states to “restore 





order” and “democracy.” 

I do not think the Russian form of 
government would work in this country, 
but I do think it is better than that which 
preceded it . . . Russia is passing through 
a critical period in her history, as France 
did after her revolution. 

Charles Wade 
Lebanon, Va. 


* + 7 


The theory that the U. S. S. R. is en- 


Help the Finns! 


T THE request of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, head of 
the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., PATH- 
FINDER is cooperating in the na- 
tion-wide drive to raise money for 
the civilian population of Finland. 
Readers wishing to contribute to 
this worthy cause may do so by 
sending checks, money orders or 
cash to the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc., 
in care of this magazine. PATH- 
FINDER will acknowledge receipt of 
all contributions, forwarding them 
to the committee working directly 
under Mr. Hoover’s supervision. 




















circling Germany contains merit. Pro- 
tection against Germany means—can any- 
one doubt it?—protection from England, 


France, Italy, and Japan. Here are the 
reasons: (1) The events of the past few 
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years show clearly that as long as Gey- 
many pushed eastward, nothing was done 
to hinder her. Thus the Czechs fell un- 
aided. So did Poland. (2) The Anglo- 
French-Russian negotiations fell flat fv: 
one reason: England’s insincerity. (3) The 
last remaining take-off in Europe for ay 
attack on the U. S. S. R. is Finland 
(4) England, unable to send one plane to 
Poland’s defense, has already sent many 
to Finland, to whose defense she is not 
pledged . . . Russia attacked Finland—n», 
not because of Finnish aggression—but be- 
cause of a fear of aggression by othe: 
from the Karelian Peninsula. 
Herbert Rovner 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


- . ‘ 
1 sincerely appreciate your frank ex- | 
posure of the Communist menace and t!x 





expert manner in which you trail that ot 
slimy serpent through the dreadful gates _ 
of the Kremlin into the secret cham!: Sta 
of Stalin... am 
Rev. Eric W. Johnson are 
Radisson, Wis. nal 
ER Ar sla 
U. S. of Europe In 
To attempt to establish a U. S. of Ea 
Europe (PATHFINDER, Dec. 2) would liv 
simply be seeking a man-made millenniu bes 
To seek millennial conditions before « Pu 
spiritual regeneration will result as t! 
peace following the close of the Wor! ab 
War resulted. With America condition tin 
were different. America was peopled } It 
colonists who had fled from economic ani! gal 
religious conditions that were intolerab ish 
W. L. Thompson sid 
Marion, Ind. ; tel 
A great idea—without Great Britain’ on 
France alone won’t care to fight. \ 1S 
more England, no more war—a Unite: to 
States of Europe. a 
G. Schneidermann co. 
Kelliher, Minn. pa 
Courtroom Incident ts 
We were much astonished on opening at 
our copy of the December 30th issue «f lar 
PATHFINDER to discover the following Clé 
item: “Happening to drop into Judy bo 
Edward J. Kelly’s courtroom in San Diego, lac 
Calif.. Dorothy Smith heard him den) wl 
probation to an auto thief. ‘Do you cal! ex 
that justice?’ shouted Miss Smith. Tl we 
astonished judge sentenced her to fiv we 
days in jail for contempt of court.” a 
. . . We are sure that, if any mention is 
made of the affair at all, you want it to bh pl: 
accurate and impartial . . . It isn’t exact!) It 
easy to make one’s self conspicuous in a un 
crowded Courtroom, but I had to think ant 
quickly, and that seemed the only way 0! ma 
drawing attention to something which. | int 
felt, needed attention ... There was n wit 
shouting, either by Judge Kelly or my: hi 
. ..I have the greatest respect for the typ: us 
of people who read PATHFINDER. I don’ sta 
want them to misunderstand what happ« pla 
ed in Judge Kelly’s court, or why ... Wi by 
you be so kind as to publish the enclosed it 
statement? ., . spe 
Dorothy L. Smit me 
San Diego, Calif. 
[In substance, the statement enclosed in ' 
Smith’s letter explains PATHFINDER’s “America ay 
item as follows: Miss Smith rose in open court tre 
protest against Judge Kelly's denial of probation ‘© 4 ray 
young man who had stolen a car, returned it : pre 
then voluntarily reported the theft to the police 
cause the young man had committed only two « roy 
offenses in nine years, Miss Smith believed he <e- liv 
served probation rather than a penitentiary tern ont 
especially because he had been honest enous! eX] 
report his theft voluntarily to the police. Wit! 


shouting, according to Miss Smith, she appealed ' eig 







the judge in this vein, but he sentenced her for its 
tempt of court. Judge Kelly held that the young ™4 Ba 
Was an ex-convict and that probation could not © 

granted under the circumstances. Miss Smith held po] 
that it could be granted.—Ed.1 the 
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THE BALKANS-— 


A Powder Keg and War's Widening Whirlpool 


N ONE section of the earth’s sur- 

face 75,500,000 people live in an 
area of 640,000 square miles—an area 
about one-fifth that of the United 
States. Representing dozens of races 
and scores of religions, these people 
are the subjects of six independent 
nations — Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 
In southeastern Europe and the Near 
East, these nations are known collec- 
tively as the Balkans, which is a 
Turkish word meaning “mountains.” 

The Balkans is a place of 


8,500,000 tons of oil yearly. Hungary’s 
deposits of bauxite are considered the 
largest in the world. Elsewhere in the 
area there are iron ores, zinc, copper, 
coal, manganese, pyrites, lead, lig- 
nite, and antimony, among other valu- 
able resources, 

The strategic importance of the 
Balkans is made up of many political, 
economic and geographical factors, 


not the Jeast of which is the Darda- 
important 
Now 


nelles, one of the. most 
strips of water in the world. 


absurd, amusing, and at 

times terrifying contrasts. 

It is a place where a Bul- 

garian, a Greek, and a Turk- rs RUSSIA 
ish village will be erected ‘ ~ 


side by side, with no at- 
tempt being made to agree ¥ 
on a common language. _It 
is a place where, according 
to journalist John Gunther, 
1 nobleman has lined his 
coat with a rare Titian 
painting, where a king has 
owned 23 Packard autos all 
at one time, where a rich 
landowner has hired a spe- 
cial train merely to carry a 
bottle of wine to a fine 
lady —all this and more, 
while a highly illiterate and 
exploited peasantry has 
worked for as little as 28 
cents a day. 

The Balkans, too, is a 
place of blood and violence. 
It is a place of fancy dress 
uniforms and colorful peas- 
ant costumes where fierce nationalisms 
make political murder, conspiracy and 
intrigue commonplace. It is a place 
where a ruler who does not die with 
his boots on is unique, and where 
statues are erected to assassins. Itis a 
place where history has been marked 
by so many wars and revolutions that 
it is called the “cockpit,” the “sore 
spot,” the “powder keg” and the 
“witches’ cauldron” of Europe. 

But most important, the Balkans is 
a place of great strategic significance, 
tremendously rich in foodstuffs and 
raw materials, It is the greatest cereal- 
producing region in non-Russian Eu- 
rope and an important producer of 
livestock, generally accounting for 
one-quarter of the world’s net sheep 
exports, and one-fifth of its pig. one- 
eighth of its cattle and one-tenth of 
its egg exports. In virtually every 
Balkan country, the majority of the 
population is engaged in farming. Fur- 
ther, Rumania produces more than 


~ 





A Place of Absurd, Amusing and at Times Terrifying Contrasts 


controlled by Turkey, the Dardanelles 
(a strait 47 miles long and from three 
to four miles wide) is the only con- 
necting waterway between the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas and there- 
fore a great source of power to the 
nation that holds it. 

Because the Balkans are what they 
are, the five great powers of Europe 
—Germany, Russia, Italy, and the Al- 
lies (Britain and France)—last week 
were struggling to dominate them. 
Because of this, the Balkans gravely 
feared that they might be sucked into 
the widening whirlpool of war and 
become the third great theater of the 
European conflict (see page 7). What 
the great powers want and why their 
demands might make a bloody battle- 
ground out of the region is a story 
by itself, but it can be outlined briefly 
as follows: 

Germany: Germany now gets the 
lion’s share of Balkan trade; in each 
Balkan country, Germany takes the 






largest percentage of exports and pro- 
vides the largest percentage of im- 
ports. In the first quarter of 1939, 
southeastern Europe provided Greater 
Germany with 13 per cent of all its 
imported raw materials, 

At the war’s beginning, the Allies 
clamped down a stringent blockade 
against Germany, cutting off virtually 
all the vital materials the Nazis were 
getting from overseas. Foreseeing 
death by economic strangulation, Ger- 
many naturally began to fight off the 
effects of the blockade by demanding 
more foodstuffs and raw materials 
from the Balkans, 


But the Balkans do not want more 
trade with Germany, Germany is a 
bad customer. It trades by barter— 

exchanges its manufactured 
goods for food and raw ma- 
terials. The Balkans have 
found that Germany, espe- 
cially since the war began, 


cannot supply them with 
the manufactured goods 
they want and need. Con- 


sequently, they have been 
trying to trade with coun- 
tries that can—that is, with 
the free-trade democracies. 

Despite the fact it wants 
something for almost noth- 
ing, Germany has been de- 
manding more and more 
Balkan products to satisfy 
its deficiencies. If Germany 
cannot get them through ne- 
gotiation, the Balkans feel, 
Germany will resort to 
force, which would mean 
war. 

Russia: To strengthen her 
position on the Black Sea, 
the Soviet Union wants Bes- 
sarabia from Rumania, a 
province Russia lost to Ru- 
mania after the World War. It is 
hlso believed that, once on the march, 
Russia will strike for the Darda- 
nelles, which control the only out- 
let of the Black Sea. Rumania 
insists it will fight to keep Bessa- 
rabia, and Turkey insists it will 
fight to keep control of the Darda- 
nelles. Britain and France, moreover, 
have mutual assistance pacts with Ru- 
mania, Turkey and Greece. Thus, quite 
obviously, a Russian invasion of the 


Balkans would almost inevitably 
bring war. 
Italy: Italy is seeking to form a 


neutral bloc in the Balkans to stave 
off the domination of Russia and Ger- 
many. Working behind this bloc, 
Italy wants to regain the Balkan mar- 
kets it lost to Germany during the 
Ethiopian War. If either Germany or 
Russia shatters this plan by attempt- 
ing to seize the Balkans, many feel cer- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: To Congress 


The House chamber of the Capitol 
building in Washington was packed 
with Senators, Representatives, Cab- 
inet officers, foreign diplomats and a 
motley array of visitors when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt walked in one after- 
noon last week. Applause broke out 
as he mounted the speaker’s dais. Then 
there was quiet. Within the next 45 
minutes, the last session of the 76th 
Congress heard the President deliver 
his annual message on the “state of the 
union.” 

Much of the address was devoted to 
foreign affairs. For the most part, 
this section was a warning to the peo- 
ple against “isolationism” and against 
the pretense that the current Euro- 
pean wars are “none of our business.” 
The United States cannot continue to 
be free, he indicated, if freedom is 
wiped out in the rest of the world. 
Asking everyone to look ahead and see 
the possibilities for America’s future 
if the rest of the world is dominated 
by concentrated force alone, he ex- 
pressed the hope that “we will have 
fewer ostriches in our midst.” 

The President, however, reiterated 
his belief that the United States “will 
not become involved” militarily in the 
European conflagration, On the con- 
trary, he said this nation must “be a 
potent and active factor in seeking 
the reestablishment of peace.” 


...At Home 


Turning to the domestic outlook, 


, Roosevelt was more specific. He 


would ask Congress for substantial in- 
creases in appropriations for the 
Army and Navy, increases “based not 
on panic but on common sense.” To 
meet this emergency spending for na- 
tional defense, he asked Congress “to 
levy sufficient additional taxes.” In 
the budget, he added, the only in- 
creases were for national defense; 
“practically all other items show a 
reduction.” 

With many Congressmen voicing 
opposition to the Administration’s 
Trade Agreements program with for- 
eign countries, the President’s com- 
ments on it were regarded as partic- 
ularly significant. “The Trade Agree- 
ments Act,” he asserted, “should be 
extended” to aid in organizing a dur- 
able world peace after the present 
conflicts end, 


Summing up, the President de- 
clared: “We cannot afford to face the 
future as a disunited people.” And, he 
added, “national unity must not be al- 
lowed to become merely a high-sound- 
ing phrase ... (It) must be made to 
have real meaning in terms of the 
daily thoughts and acts of every man, 
woman and child in our land during 
the coming year and the years that 
lie ahead. For national unity is, in a 
very real and deep sense, the funda- 





mental safeguard of all democracy.” 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

® He named 49-year-old Charles 
Edison, son of the famous American 
inventor Thomas A. Edison, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy to succeed the late 
Claude Swanson. Edison, appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
1936, had been Acting Secretary since 
Swanson’s death last July. 

In addition, the President made two 
other appointments, Daniel W. Bell, 49- 
year-old former acting director of the 
budget, was named Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, a post left vacant by 
the recent resignation of John W. 
Hanes; and 51-year-old Alvin J. Wirtz 
of Texas, general counsel of the Low- 
er Colorado River Authority, was 
chosen as Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, succeeding Harry J. Slattery, 
who was recently named Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator. 





Congress Opens 

Dressed in a cut-away and striped 
trousers, Vice President Garner ar- 
rived two hours before opening time, 
escorted by the Capitol’s tallest police- 
man, 6-foot-8-inch Edward Brown. He 
kidded Majority Leader Alben Barkley, 
similarly dressed, on his “fancy pants.” 

At 12 noon, Vice President Garner 
rapped sharply with his ivory-topped 
gavel and 72 Senators came quickly to 
order. In a rowdier House Speaker 
William B. Bankhead banged more 
lustily to bring 386 Representatives to 
order. Senate and House chaplains 
offered prayer. Thus, last week the 
third session of the 76th Congress of 
the United States opened. 

Three new House members were 
sworn in—two Democrats, one Repub- 
lican. With eight vacancies caused by 
death or resignation, the House’s 427 
members divide into 259 Democrats, 
164 Republicans, two Progressives, one 
Farmer-Laborite and one American 
Labor Partyman. The 96 Senators di- 





International 
Sinnott: “Not Even for $1,000,000” 


vide into 69 Democrats, 23 Republi 
cans, two Farmer-Laborites, one |: 
dependent and one Progressive. 
Shortly before two o’clock Senato: 
trooped over to the House chamber | 
hear President Roosevelt’s messa: 
(see col. 1). They grinned symp 
thetically as they passed old Joe Si: 
nott, for 57 years House doorman a: 
official and harried-dispenser of pass: 
to the House galleries, greatly in cd: 
mand on such occasions. (He repor 
ed that one man had telephoned a 
offer of $1,009 for a seat, but none wei 
to be had, “not even for $1,000,000.” 


. « » Work Ahead 


After the joint session, Congressmen 
rolled up their sleeves to pitch into 
what leaders hoped would be a shor! 
and sweet session, but which the 
feared would be long and wrangling 
Congress faces these major issues: 

Appropriations and Taxes: Askin: 
new taxes for increased defense a; 
propriations, the President was ex 
pected to slash other requests drasti 
cally in his budget message. With 
national election coming up and th: 
debt dangerously near its $45,000,000, 
000 statutory Timit, such action woul: 
confront Congress with these painfu! 
alternatives: (1)cutting “pork ba: 
rel” and popular relief and publi 
works appropriations; (2) increasing 
taxes to keep the debt down; (3) up 
ping the $45,000,000 debt limit. 

Labor Act; Industry and both Iabo; 
camps, A. F. of L. and C. I. O., are al! 
howling for changes in the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Act. All have pet 
amendments, each wants the Nation:! 
Labor Relations Board’s wings clip 
ped to its own design.t Though « 
House committee is now holding hear 
ings on the act, it is probable that Ad 
ministration leaders may be forced to 
consider amendments even before th: 
committee can bring in its report. 

Trade Agreements: One of the ses- 
sion’s bitterest battles will be over the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Aci, 
which expires June 12 unless extended. 
Party lines are split on the program, 
under which Secretary of State Hu! 
has negotiated 22 reciprocal agre: 
ments since 1934. But Administrati: 
leaders are expected to stick for « 
tension of the Act as is. There a 
two groups in the opposition: (1) tho 
who claim the Act should be kill 
“because it has hurt industry and ag! 
culture”; (2) those who believe t! 
agreements are in reality treaties a: 
as such should be ratified by the Sen- 
ate. The President and Mr. Hull be- 
lieve passionately that the Act is both 
good for trade and a cornerstone of 
future world peace. 

Relief: The C. I. O., warning that 
a new recession this spring impends 
unless relief is maintained, will fight 
the expected slashes in relief and 
works funds. 

Of less importance, but material for 
Kilkenny-cat fights, are these cont! 


t Last week the Supreme Court, in its 18th 
cision upholding the Labor Board (against two 
versals, two draws), extended the Board’s pov 
by ruling that no appeal could be taken against 
cisions of the Board preliminary to its final order 
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versial items: The Anti-Lynching Bill, 
under which the Federal government 
would hold county officials to account 
for lynching. Southern Senators 
threaten to filibuster this bill to death 
if ever it gets out of committee. The 
Dies Committee will probably ask for 
in extension of its life through another 
appropriation. While some Congress- 
men offer bills to sever diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia, others will seek 
Aid for Finland in the form of loans. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 22 weeks before 
the usual time for the Presidential 
nominating conventions, these politi- 
cal developments were noted: 


e Most intriguing move was an in- 
vitation to three Republican leaders 
to attend the Democrats’ $100-a-plate 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington on 
January 8. Issued by former Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings, chair- 
man of the Jackson Day committee, 
the invitations went to Republican 
Senate leader Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon; his assistant, Warren R. Aus- 
tin of Vermont; and House Republican 
leader Joseph W.. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. Asking that they attend as 
“honored guests” (without, of course, 
paying the stiff cover charge that is 
levied on Democratic guests to raise 
party funds), Cummings promised that 
President Roosevelt’s. address to the 
dinner would be “strictly nonparti- 
san.” The three Republicans refused 
the bids, Martin apparently summing 
up their views by saying, “I’m always 
suspicious of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

e Rumor had it that the President 
had offered the Cabinet post of Secre- 


_tary of the Navy to Col, Frank Knox, 


1936 Republican vice - presidential 
minee, before nominating Charles 
\. Edison (see page 4). Knox report- 
edly declined with the statement that 
e war situation abroad did not de- 
inand national unity here to the extent 
f abandoning two-party government. 
¢ The Republicans scored a point in 
e maneuvering for nominating con- 
vention advantages when Democratic 
National Committee Chairman James 
Farley summoned that body to a 
February 5th meeting in Washington 
select a convention city and date. 
Farley’s call will enable the Repub- 
licans to set their convention date after 
the Democrats, if they so wish 
® Celebrating his 66th |! irthday, 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York told reporters that “if the 
Democratic national platform comes 
it in fulsome praise of New Deal poli- 
cies, it will be time to get out the walk- 
ing shoes again” Bolting from the 
Nemocratic standard in 1936 because 
opposition to the New Deal, Smith 
ipported Republican Alfred M. Lan- 
don for President. Of present G. O. P. 
contenders, however, Smith said: “In 
| my years, I never saw the Repub- 
an party so devoid of good Presi- 
dential material.” Several Democrats 


| 
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won Smith’s favor, among them Vice 
President Garner; Senators Byrd of 
Virginia, Bailey of North Carolina and 
Wheeler of Montana; and Wendell L. 
Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth & Southern utility company. 
——___.. go 


Bridges’ Exoneration 


One of the stormiest and most power- 
ful labor figures in the United States 
is Harry R. Bridges. Lean and sharp- 
faced, Bridges first sprang into promi- 
nence as a sparkplug of the San Fran- 
cisco maritime strike of 1934. Today 
he is California leader of the C. L. O. 

Bridges, who came to the United 
States in 1920, is an Australian. Twice 
he has taken out his first naturalization 


“International 
Landis: “The Proof Fails to Establish .. .” 


papers and each time allowed them to 
lapse. When his militant union lead- 
ership became troublesome to some on 
the West Coast, this fact got him into 
a tight spot. Demands were made that 
he be deported; it was charged that he 
was not only an alien, but (1) that he 
was a Communist, and (2) that the 
Communist Party advocates forceful 
overthrow of the U. S. government. A 
Federal law provides that any alien 
affiliated with organizations whose 
purpose is such violent overthrow of 
the government must be deported. 
Finally, the U. S. Immigration Serv- 
ice issued a warrant for Bridges’ de- 
portation on the grounds that he was 
such an alien. Last July, hearings on 
deportation proceedings opened on 
Angel Island in San Francisco Bay. 
Selected by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins to be special trial examiner 
was Dean James M. Landis of Harvard 
Law School. For 11 weeks 32 wit- 


nesses put more than 1,500,000 words 
of testimony into the record. Then 
Landis prepared his report. 

Last week, it was released. Sub- 
stance of it was that Bridges should 
not be deported because he was neither 
a member of the Communist Party nor 








affiliated with it. Said Landis: “That 
Bridges’ aims are energetically radi- 
cal may be admitted, but the proof 
fails to establish that the methods he 
seeks to employ to realize them are 
other than those that the framework 
of democratic and constitutional gov- 
ernment permits.” 

In the 80,000-word report, Landis 
sharply criticized many of the govern- 
ment’s witnesses. He called one a 
“self-confessed liar,” another “afflict- 
ed with verbal haemophilia,” a third 
“contumaceous,” and a fourth “neither 
candid ... nor forthright.” In ad- 
dition, Landis criticized as “not very 
creditable to the government,” the 
offer of R. P. Bonham, Seattle dis- 
trict immigration director, to try to get 
a convict freedom from prison in re- 
turn for testimony against Bridges. 

That Secretary Perkins would accept 
Landis’ findings and cancel the de- 
portation warrant against Bridges 
seemed a foregone~- conclusion last 
week. Nevertheless, some Congress- 
men continued to demand Bridges’ de- 
portation as an “undesirable alien.” 
And A. F. of L. President William 
Green, who had not attended the de- 
portation hearings, charged that 
Bridges’ exoneration was “not in ac- 
cordance with the facts.” “Every- 
body knows,” said Green, “Harry 
Bridges is a Communist.” 





Lewis & Lenin 


Broadly speaking, censorship is an 
effort to regulate what people think. 
Last week, the nation’s attention was 
focused on two would-be censors, 
who sought to stop people in their 
communities from thinking about: (1) 
John L. Lewis; (2) Nikolai Lenin and 
Leningrad. 

Lewis: The censor who was an- 
noyed by mention of the name of the 
CIO chieftain was James C. Petrillo, 
president of the A. F. of L.-affiliated 
Chicago Federation of Musicians. 
With power to pull his men out of 
every orchestra pit in the Windy City, 
Petrillo forced three stage plays to 
delete lines containing any mention of 
Lewis and “all CIO propaganda,” 

Typical of this censorship was the 
change in “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner” of a line previously reading: 
“Well, I guess John Lewis won't like 
that.” In the Chicago performance, 
after Petrillo’s edict, the actor said: 
“Well, I guess Mr. Petrillo won’t like 
that.” 

Violent protests from the National 
Council on Freedom from Censorship 
and the Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom immediately greeted Petrillo’s 
action. Said the Council: “Labor 
unions which have so long fought for 
rights to freedom of expression should 
be the last to censor others.” Coun- 
tered Petrillo, whose $26,000-a-year 
salary makes him the most highly paid 
union officer in the nation: “Far be 
it from me to favor anything like 
censorship, hut you’ve got to consider 
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who I’m fighting . . . I’m going to fight 
John L. Lewis any way I know how.” 

Lenin: Concerned with the harm- 
ful properties of the words “Lenin” 
and “Leningrad” was Councilman 
Michael] A. Sullivan of Cambridge, 
Mass. As author of a resolution, unan- 
mously passed by the City Council 
banning use of these words in any 
printed matter within the city limits, 
Sullivan described his brain child as 
justified censorship. 

“It’s just exactly what they do over 
there,” he said, explaining that his 
move was aimed at Communist propa- 
ganda which almost always uses the 
censored names of the Soviet revolu- 
tionary hero and the city named after 
him, “We want to fight them in their 
own way,” Sullivan added. 

Heeding another blast of protest 
from several quarters, Mayor John W. 
Lyons of Cambridge announced that 
he would “pocket” and presumably 
veto the Sullivan measure. “After 
all,” commented the Mayor, “we still 


have the Bill of Rights.” 
—___—_<—_>-o—————— - 


Americana— 


Insurance: In coal-mining William- 
son, W. Va., the Chamber of Com- 
merce publicized local industry by us- 


ing 12-inch-thick coal blocks for the - 


walls of its building. The building is 
insured against fire. 

Corpus Delicti: After P. J. Wells 
of Exeter, Calif., had dined proudly 
on the 26%-inch trout he caught, he 
learned to his dismay that he had 
eaten the evidence which would have 
won him a new casting rod for the 
biggest fish of the season. 

oe * * 

Inflation: Using an air-needle with 
150 pounds of pressure behind it to 
inflate a basketball, Elmer Mahnke, a 
Racine, Wis., gas station attendant, 
inadvertently passed the needle 
through the basketball and under the 
His doctor as- 
sured him that the hand and arm 
would gradually’ deflate without 
harmful results. 

Sucker: When a would-be robber, 
slightly tipsy, entered Wesley W. Jack- 
son’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., bakery, flour- 
ishing a pistol and demanding, “Give 
me money; give me anything,” Baker 
Jackson handed him a bunch of lolli- 
pops. The robber was still licking 
them contentedly when police arrived. 

Reckless: In Memphis, Tenn., a two- 
and-a-half-ton truck was badly dam- 
aged when it collided with a home- 
made midget automobile. The midget’s 
owner was jailed for reckless driving. 

Record: When the first person ar- 
rested in 1940 in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(population: 2,560,000), turned out to 
be Otis Thompson, a 32-year-old Ne- 
gro, police were not surprised. It was 
the third consecutive year that Thomp- 
son had won that same distinction. 
Each New Year’s he has been charged 
with assault. 
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New Year's News 


In Helsinki’s blacked-out cafes men 
who had gathered for quiet New 
Year’s Eve celebrations opened an- 
other bottle when they heard the news. 
Grimly joyful, they gave a one-word 
toast: “Finland!” For Finland had en- 
tered the New Year with reports of 
the greatest Finnish victories of the 
month-old war with Russia. 

Russian defeats came as Soviet offi- 
cers, reportedly boning up on a book 
called Operations in Winter, written 
by Finnish militarists, got a new Gen- 
eral, He was Grigory M. Stern, young 
(under 40) Soviet hero of the 1938 
Manchukuoan “vest-pocket” war in 
which the Russians decisively whip- 
ped the Japanese. Genera! Stern, who 
replaced General Kyril Meretskoff; 
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Gen. Stern’s Officers Boned Up on a Book 


was said to be bringing Siberian and 
Caucasian troops, trained to fight in 
cold and snow, with him to the front. 

But neither the studies, the new gen- 
eral nor the troops served to rectify 
previous Russian errors, the most ba- 
sic of which had been to over-extend 
their supply lines through strange ter- 
ritory. As a result two Russian forces 
on two different fronts—one a divi- 
sion of 15,000 men, another compris- 
ing several thousands—were cut to 
pieces. At other points the Soviet 
Army was being pushed back to its 
own border, which Finnishwunits had 
crossed in three places. 

The Waist: When numerically over- 
whelming Russian forces moved to cut 
Finland in two at its narrow. (135- 
mile-wide) waistline, the only hope of 
the Finns under crafty old Field Mar- 
shal Baron Carl] Mannerheim was to 
outsmart and out-maneuver their en- 
emy. Soviet troops were permitted to 
advance rapidly, outrunning their 
supply lines which the Finnish guer- 
illa ski-patrols then cut. Finns then 





settled down for their natural ally, 
30-below-zero weather, to do its work, 

Near Suomussalmi, on the shores o{ 
Lake Kianta, they kept a Soviet div) 
sion of from 15,000 to 18,000 men c 
off this way for eleven days, harrying 
them enough to prevent their resting 
in any comfort. When the Fin 
finally attacked, their officers report 
ed, the Russians were literally t 
cold to use their weapons effective! 
Thousands were reported slain, many 
drowning in the lake when Finns 
bombed the ice where Soviet troops 
had formed for defense. The remaind- 
er, cut up into small units, were at 
tempting to retreat to their base fiv: 
miles outside the Russian border, with 
Finns picking them off as they re- 
treated. 

The Finnish command reported that 
in this rout they captured 27 field 
guns, 11 tanks, two armored cars, 15) 
trucks and 400 other vehicles, 25) 
horses, 12 field kitchens and “other 
arms and munitions.” 

Another 16,000 Russian troops were 
reported similarly trapped at Salla, 
150 miles north in the waistline se 
tion. Finns hailed the Lake Kianta 
victory and the stalling of the Salla 
drive as ending the attack on th: 
waistline for the winter. 


... A Carnage” 


Southern Front: The second Fin- 
nish victory occurred at Aglajaervi, on 
the southern front about 125 miles 
north of Lake Ladoga. Here Russia 
units numbering several thousand 
men mere permitted to advance along 
a forest-covered promontory, At night- 
fall Finnish troops emerged from th: 
forest to surround them and pour 2 
withering fire into the massed Rus- 
sians. The result was described as 
“a carnage.” 

Meantime, along the Mannerheim 
Line itself the Finns were still hold- 
ing firmly. After days of costly at- 
tempts Soviet troops had succeeded in 
crossing on the ice of Lake Suvanto 
—but were driven back. But since 
the Mannerheim Line is only a few 
hours by rail from Leningrad—so that 
the Red Army here has no supply 
problem—and since it represents the 
best available theater of war, it was 
expected that Russia would continue 
to try cracking the Line no matter 
what the cost. 

In the Air: As if to avenge defeats 
on land, the Soviet air force raided 
17 Finnish cities over New Year's 
week-end. Incendiary bombs set fire 
to Abo, Finland’s southwestern port 
to which Scandinavian supplies have 
been coming, and which is the ter- 
minus of three railroads. 

Aid For Finns: Though Finns were 
winning victories, they knew they 
could not hold out alone forever. Las! 
week as President Kyosti Kallio called 
again on the outside world for aid, 
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more help was arriving. France had 
30 first-line planes ready for shipment, 
and England readied 60 planes. Swe- 
den, which has raised $10,000,000 for 
the Finns so far, had reportedly sent 
the first of 10,000 Swedish “volun- 
teers” to Finland, 

Last week this aid to Finland threat- 
ened to develop international com- 
plications. German spokesmen said 
Germany would be forced to act if 
British aid included establishing bases 
in Scandinavia, In Moscow, when 
British Ambassador Sir William Seeds 
called on Premier Molotoff before re- 
turning to London to report, Molotoff 
gave him a severe dressing down for 
British “unfriendliness,” shown in 
England’s aid to Finland. There was 
some speculation as to whether Brit- 
ain would send Sir William back to 


Moscow. 
_ > —_____——- 


. . « South of Russia 


While last week’s big headlines 
dealt with Russia’s failures in the 
north, news was also being made in 
the states south of Russia. 

Rumania: Rumanians know that 
they have had luck so far during the 
European war. Luck in not being at- 
tacked by Russia immediately after 
Russia took eastern Poland; luck in 
seeing the Soviet military machine 
crumple in Finland. “We improve 
every day a very difficult situation 
brought by the conflict,” Premier 
George Tatarescu told Rumanian 
troops last week. 

But Rumanians do not count on lack 
to last forever. On New Year’s Eve 
King Carol warned his million sold- 
iers to prepare for the future. Russia 
has never given up claims to Bessa- 
rabia, which Rumania took after the 
World War. Earlier in the current 
var, believing Bessarabia to be inde- 
fensable against an expected Russian 
attack, Rumania withdrew its troops 
from that region. Last week, as Rus- 
sia faltered in Finland, King Carol 
was sending them back. And, in an 
address to Rumanian sailors, Premier 
Tatarescu proclaimed that since the 
people of Bessarabia and Bukovina 
(taken from the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire) “chose to come to Ru- 
mania of their own free will, we will 
defend them to the last man.” 

Turkey: At the same time another 
member of the Balkan Entente, Tur- 
key, made self-assertive gestures 
against Russia. More Turkish troops 
were moved into the eastern half 
which borders directly on Russian 
oil, where six of Turkey’s 13 army 
corps are now stationed. Turkey was 
said to have answered with a flat “No” 
l\ussian hints suggesting straightening 
the border where a Turkish triangle 

ts into Russia. 

The Balkan Entente—Turkey, Ru- 

inia, Greece and Yugoslavia—was 
organized largely to quash Bulgaria’s 
revisionist desires. Last week an En- 
tente meeting to discuss Bulgarian 
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Tatarescu: “We Improve Every Day... 


problems was rumored, but failed to 
materialize. The regular yearly meet- 
ing of Entente foreign ministers is due 
in February. 


... Allies vs. Nazis 


Only at sea was there sufficient 
action last week to justify calling the 
poised preparedness of Allies and 
Nazis by the name of war. Only be- 
hind the battle lines, as belts were 
pulled tighter and threatening 
speeches became louder, were there 
hints of what 1940 held for the bel- 
ligerents. 





Sea 


Highlighting the sea war was a Ger- 
man U-boat attack at sea on one of 
Britain’s oldest battleships, a 31,000- 
ton vessel of the Queen Elizabeth 
class. Only slightly damaged, thanks 
to her protecting “bulges” or “blis- 
ters” of armor below the water-line, 
the craft limped home with a loss of 
five seamen, It was the 29th British 
naval victim of the war+-16 sunk and 
13 damaged. 

Meantime, the toll of merchant ships 
from all causes fell to a fifth of what 
it had been the previous week; Uru- 
guay interned the German steamer 
Tacoma on the ground that her assist- 
ance to the inglorious Graf Spee last 
month made her an auxiliary naval 
vessel; and France reported Germany 
was constructing a new fleet of 150- 
ton “vest pocket” U-boats for counter- 
blockade use. 

For the second time in the war 
British interference with America’s 
neutral rights on the high seas (the 
first: when Britain announced block- 
ade of German exports) brought a 
vigorous protest from Washington. 
Citing specific instances where Brit- 
ish blockade officials had removed 
American mail from U. S. and neutral 
ships and censored it, the American 
government charged that the seizures 
were in violation of the 11th Hague 
Convention which stipulates that the 





mails of neutrals and _ belligerents 
alike are inviolable on the high seas, 

4 

Air 
The week's air war followed the 
usual pattern: reconnaissance flights, 
attempted coastal raids and isolated 
battles between British and Nazi pa- 
trol bombers over the North Sea. What 
was to come in the air, however, was 
proclaimed by Air Marshal Herman 
Goering. In Hitler’s newspaper Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, Goering prom- 
ised the worst air raids in Britain’s 
history when the Fuehrer gave the 

word. 


Land 


On the Western Front the New Year 
came in to the tune of roaring artil- 
lery fire while little groups of men, 
patrols and reconnaisance units, con- 
Stantly fought in the darkness, snow 
and cold in no man’s land between the 
Maginot Line and Westwall, But the 
military situation stood much as it 
was on Sept, 3. 


Behind the Lines 


France began the New Year with 
Parliament’s unanimous approval of 
plans to spend 5% billion dollars—all 
to be raised by loans—to wage war in 
1940, and more than 1% billions—to be 
raised by taxation—for civil purposes, 

Britain, speeding preparations for 
total war, began rationing food and 
broadened her conscription law to in- 
clude all men aged 18 to 41, Allowing 
the calling of about 2,000,000 more 
men to the colors, it will give the 
British a potential army of 3,500,000 
men by the end of the current year. 
This vast expansion of mobilization, 
moreover, does not include troops 
from British colonies and dominions. 

On the Nazi side, Hitler and all his 
ministers issued New Year’s proclam- 
ations on the war. While they all 
pointed with pride to past Nazi 
achievements and_ predicted 1940 
would bring victory to Germany, they 
all admitted that “the heaviest battle 
is still to come” and called on the 
German people for new sacrifices. In 
his long messages to the Nazi Party 
and the Army, Hitler presented a new 
Nazi war aim: a “Socialist millen- 
nium” in a Europe “liberated from 
the oppression and constant threats 
which today as in the past originate 
in England,” 


... Allied Pacts 


Despite a vigorous Nazi counter- 
blockade, the first four months of war 
in Europe have seen the Allied naval 
blockade of Germany steadily tighten. 
To reinforce this stranglehold on the 
Reich’s economic life, the Allies last 
week had concluded or were about to 
conclude important war trade pacts 
designed to fit nicely into their gen- 
eral plan to throttle German exports 
and imports. 

On the heels of a new British-Swed- 
ish accord came announcement that 
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Britain had concluded a war trade 
agreement with Turkey, that Yudo- 
slavia and Spain were about to be 
signed, that a pact similar to the one 
with Sweden was being negotiated 
with Norway, and that trade talks 
with Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Iceland were making good prog- 
ress. Although much secrecy was 
maintained about the exact terms of 
the new pacts, they were all aimed at 
cornering vital war supplies for the 
Allies while reducing those available 
to Germany. 

Ostensibly, the new British-Swed- 
ish accord is to adapt existing trade 
arrangements to wartime conditions, 
But some of its reported main provis- 
ions indicated that its real purpose is 
to close the Swedish gap in the sea 
blockade of Germany. Sweden prom- 
ised to (1) not reship imported materi- 
als to Germany; (2) ration her im- 
ports of strategic raw materials on a 
pre-war average; and (3) export only 
those products manufactured in Swe- 
den that contain a specified limited 
proportion of foreign raw materials. 
British exports of coal and textiles to 
Sweden are to be boosted at Ger- 
many’s expense, while Britain will in- 
crease her purchases of Swedish lum- 
ber and iron ore. Britain also agreed 
to provide naval convoys for Swedish 
ships to and from England, 

To corner Turkey’s complete sup- 
ply of chromium, an important item in 
the manufacture of war materials, the 
Allies agreed to take her entire sur- 
plus crop of figs and grapes and a large 
portion of Turkey’s tobacco. 

Since the start of the war much of 
Yugoslavia’s copper has gone to Ger- 
many—even that from British and 
French developed and operated mines. 
But by terms of the new trade pact 
Yugoslavia’s copper as well as other 
metals will now go to the Allies. The 
price: the Allies agreed to purchase 
Yugoslavia’s entire export crop of 
prunes and improve her export trade. 

With final details of the new Span- 
ish pact under discussion, Spain will 
soon start shipping large quantities of 
iron ore, mercury, lead and other 
metals to Paris and London for the 
first time since the end of her civil 
war. In return, the Allies will aid in 
building up Spain’s foreign exchange 
to enable her to buy needed foodstuffs. 


. ++ Turkish Quake 


In Southern California the earth’s 
skin twiched like that of an old horse 
lazily annoyed by a fly. The earth’s 
crust also trembled slightly in San 
Salvador, Costa Rica, South Africa and 
Italy. In Tangier, Spanish Morocco, a 
quake killed a few people. 

But seismographers knew that these 
were merely minor tremors. To sci- 
entists the world over, two weeks ago, 
the frightfully jagged graph lines on 
their sensitive machines told the story 
of some fearful contortion under the 
earth’s crust. 

The next day headlines carried the 
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Inonu: 10,000—20,000—30,000—50,000? 


news which the seismographers had 
noted. An earthquake of terrific in- 
tensity, with shock following shock, 
had occurred in Turkey’s western An- 
atolia region, where the Janik Moun- 
tains march to the Black Sea. 

“8000 DEAD IN ANATOLIA 
QUAKE,” the first headlines said. As 
the days passed and rescue workers 
and reporters got into the stricken 
area, estimates of the death toll 
mounted—to 10,000; then 20,000; then 
30,000. By New Year’s Day, four days 
after the quake hit, Turkey’s Pres- 
ident Ismet Inonu, who went to strick- 
en Erzingan Province with the first 
rescue train, hoped that the dead 
would not total more than 50,000, the 
injured more than 100,000 or the 
homeless more than 500,000. It was 
certainly the worst quake since one 
in June, 1935, killed 56,006 people at 
Quetta, India; and perhaps the worst 
since the Sept. 1, 1923, quake that left 
99,331 dead and 50,000 missing in Japan. 

The Turkish quake, covering an 
area of 2,000 square miles, destroyed 
at least 12 cities of between 15,000 
and 40,000 inhabitants and wiped out 
hundreds of smaller ones. Along the 
Black Sea mountains had tumbled on 
entire towns, wiping one city of 5,000 
off the map. Adding to the tragedy 
was a 22-below-zero cold that froze 
panicky survivors who fled into open 
fields for safety. In the wake of four 
days of quakes came floods to ravage 
even some eastern sectors. 

Relief work was impeded by the 
fact that hospitals, utilities and mili- 
tary posts had been destroyed and 
most doctors and_officials in the quake 
zones killed. But Turkey turned all 
its energies to rescue work, with Pres- 
ident Inonu personally in charge. Aid 
poured in from the outside world. 
Along with President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage of sympathy went $10,000 from 
the American Red Cross. France con- 
tributed $110,000 and Great Britain 
$100,006. The government of Iraq, 
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Turkey’s neighbor, forwarded $90,000: 


Rumania, a partner in the Balkan En- 
tente, promised 10,000,000 lei (abou! 
$100,000). Other nations sent aid. 

Earthquakes tell that the world i 
still alive and changing. From then 
scientists picture the earth as covered 
with a thin crust which floats on a 
white-hot “magma”—the material oc 
casionally belched forth by volcanoes. 
The quakes usually occur where larg. 
mountain masses and deep water are 
near each other, the shifting pressures 
causing changes in the very founda- 
tions of the continents. (Directo: 
Fatin of the Istanbul Observator) 
said the Turkish quake was caused by) 
geologic disturbances 16 miles below 
the earth’s surface, and predicted fu: 
ther shocks before the strata settled) 

The two great earthquake zones ai 
the one rimming the Pacific, whe: 
the Rockies, the Andes and the Japa: 
ese peaks lie next great depths of 
water; and one running from th 
Alps through Asia Minor and the Hi- 
malayas to the East Indies. 


...In the Orient 


Last week found aggressor Japan 
facing a none too cheerful New Year. 
At home the Cabinet was unpopula: 
and wobbly; the people reported): 
discontented. In China the war, with 
its drain on the empire’s wealth, was 
as far from a solution as ever. Iso- 
lated internationally, Japan sought 
desperately to patch up her relations 
with the United States and Russia. 

At home war had begun to tell on 
Japan’s economy. The empire faced a 
shortage of rice and charcoal, her 
staples of food and fuel. Rice riots 
were quelled by police and troops. 
The people grumbled about high 
prices while business interests were 
disturbed by abrogation of the Japan- 
ese-American trade treaty which ex- 
pires Jan. 26. 

Parliament, meanwhile, found _ its 
tongue again. In an open movement to 
overthrow the Cabinet, 250 of the 463 
members of the Diet signed and pre- 
sented Premier Nobuyuki Abe with 2 
resolution declaring the people hai 
“no confidence” in his governmen! 
and asking the Cabinet to resign. A! 
though the resolution had no offici:! 
standing and Premier Abe refused | 
consider it, the dissatisfaction wit 
the Cabinet’s policies was expected to 
come to a head when Parliament re- 
convenes Jan, 20. 

In China, where the Japanese stil! 
procrastinated about setting up a pu; 
pet government, the war took a n¢ 
spurt. Bitter fighting raged on 3!! 
fronts as the Japanese claimed thc) 
had smashed the Chinese “winter o!- 
fensive” and launched new offensives 
of their own in South China—north of 
Canton and Nanning, 

Hitting relentlessly at China’s su)- 
ply lines, Japanese aviators bombed 
Lanchow, capital of Kwansu provin«' 
and key station in the munitions rou! 
from Soviet Russia, for three consecu- 
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tive days and then attacked Mengtze, 
first Chinese customs station within 
China on the French owned Indo- 
China to Yunnan Railway. Despite 
these new Japanese onslaughts, Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui predicted “victory for 
China in 1940.” 

The United States, wary of Japan- 
ese overtures, failed to ease Tokyo’s 
trade worries. Instead, Washington 
tantalized Tokyo by indicating that 
the expiring trade treaty would place 
her vital trade with America on a day- 
to-day basis which could be termi- 
nated at any moment. 

Russia, however, helped the Abe 
Cabinet over one obstacle. After much 
wooing by Tokyo, Moscow signed an 
agreement settling for another year 
the annual Russo-Japanese dispute 
over Japan’s fishing rights in Russian 
Far Eastern territorial waters, Diplo- 
mats expressed the opinion that the 
ready signing of the agreement this 
year presaged a much wider under- 
standing between the two countries. 

nS EE Oe 


War Sidelights— 


e A new war hazard is menacing 
France, the French Senate learned. 
It is the British habit of driving on the 
left side of the road, dangerous in 
right-driving France. Since French- 
men whose persons or property have 
been injured by British wrong-way 
drivers cannot sue a foreign power 
in local courts, Minister of Justice 
George Bonnet assured the Senate that 
special commissions were being estab- 
lished to adjudge damage claims. 


e The Russian Bear’s invasion of 
Finland has made things tough for 
real bears. A Finnish patrol told of 
firing at three bulky shapes approach- 
ing Finnish positions through the Arc- 
tic mid-day twilight. When the patrol 
idvanced cautiously, it found the bod 
ies of three bears entangled in the 
barbed wire. 


® International] sportsmanship 
smoothed over a point of international 
law for French Alpine troops on the 
[talian border. A soccer game organ- 
ized on a smooth snow-field bright- 
ened boring hours—until one player 
kicked the ball over the border. To 
have chased the ball into Italy would 
have meant a breach of neutrality, and 
perhaps internment. To have lost the 
ball would have ended the game, An 
obliging Italian observation post sent 
a Ski patrol to kick the ball back into 
France, 


® To German women whose soap is 
rationed, the “Strength Through Joy” 
heauty directors give these bathing 
hints: (1) “Regular air baths to re- 
duce body odors.” (2) Cleansing fluids 
brewed from horse chestnut, ivy 
leaves and soapwart. (3) Plain water 
~“‘Whoever bathes frequently re- 
quires little soap anyway.” 


® A popular dish on Finnish hotel 
enus is “Salmon a la Molotoff.” It 
’ explained that ‘the fish were killed 
by errant Russian bombs. 
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War and History 


Gathered in Washington two weeks 
ago for their 54th annual convention, 
several hundred members of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association attended 
a joint meeting with the American 
Military Institute. Their purpose was 
to discuss the relation of war to his- 
tory. To their surprise the speaker— 
no less an authority than U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
shall—told them historians were to 
blame for the inadequacies of U. S. 
peace-time armies. The present army, 
he added, was only 25 per cent ade- 
quate. Said General Marshall: 


We are taught that we have won 
all the wars in which we participated 
. «+ given the comfortable belief of 
our invincibility. But our defeats, 
our errors, are glossed over. I be- 
lieve that much of the colossal waste, 





International 


General Marshall Surprised the Historians 


much of the tragedy of war are due to 
the ineffective manner in which his- 
tory is taught. 

We read of our victory in the war 
with Spain, but we do not read that 
we went into that war totally unpre- 
pared. We read of our victories in the 
World War. But we are not told that 
it was a year and a half before we put 
an army’in the field, and that even 
then most of our weapons and muni- 
tions were furnished by the Allies. 
We are not told of the untrained men 
who were sent to war—a thing that 
was costly and tragic. 


General Marshall’s conclusion: Con- 
gress permits the army to run down in 
peace time, then rushes army legisla- 
tion through during emergencies. 

Historians had their own words to 
add on history’s relation to war. Some 
notable ones: 

Dr. Oscar Jaszi, formerly an emi- 
nent Hungarian scholar and now his- 
tory professor at Oberlin College, said 
that historians writing in a “hang- 
over mood” of “peace hysteria” after 





the First World War were partly re- 
sponsible for the present war. “It is 
no wonder post-war leaders could not 
plan a good and reasonable peace,” he 
said, since historians accepted docu- 
ments on the causes of specific wars 
which were “the results of careful 
selection composed with the idea of 
creating an alibi.” He warned that 
unless the democracies created a uni- 
fied Europe, “some super-Hitler will 
give a terribly inhuman Pax German- 
ica” to an exhausted continent. 

Dr. Alfred Vagts, former German 
Army officer now teaching at Prince- 
ton added that European war NRistor- 
ians could not be trusted as objective 
because a “solidarity of opinion” ex- 
ists between historians and govern- 
ment bureaucrats. “Propaganda,” Dr. 
Vagts defined, “is largely applied his- 
tory.” 


ASU: For Russia 


Is the American Student Union Com- 
munist-controlled? 

Last fortnight, as the ASU—an or- 
ganization of socially conscious stu- 
dents which has a membership of ap- 
proximately 20,000 at 150 U. S. col- 
legés and universities—met for its fifth 
annual convention at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., outside ob- 
servers were waiting for an answer to 
this question. The question was im- 
portant because the Dies Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities, 
among others, had accused the ASU of 
Communist-domination. 

Last week, after a four-day conven- 
tion, the 400 delegates left behind 
them evidence to show that if the 
large majority of them were not Com- 
munists, they were at least Communist 
sympathizers, 

As the delegates gathered, feeling was 
running high over the Russian ques- 
tion. A liberal faction, led by Joseph 
Lash, executive director of the ASU 
since its inception in 1935, wanted to 
condemn the Russian-German pact and 
term Russia the aggressor against Fin- 
land, while a pro-Russian faction, led 
by Herbert Witt, New York district 
secretary of the ASU, wanted to de- 
fend Russia’s new imperialism. 

The issue came to a head when Witt 
introduced a peace resolution ignoring 
the Russo-Finnish war. Immediately; 
a liberal-sponsored amendment was 
presented which would have held Rus- 
sia the attacker against Finland. In 
the ensuing debate, Witt argued that 
the Russo-Finnish war should be 
ignored until “a true valuation of con- 
ditions in Finland and Russia” could 
be obtained. Lash, however, insisted 
that a rejection of the amendment 
would injure the Union “on the cam- 
puses of America.” 

The anti-Russian faction was routed 
and the amendment condemning Rus- 
sia was rejected. The next day, the rout 
was made even more complete. The 
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“pro-Russian” group beat down a pro- 
posal that a national referendum be 
taken on the question of Russian ag- 
gression, 286 to 28, and then selected 
Witt to replace Lash as executive di- 
rector. 


PBK: New President 


On Dec. 5, 1776, five William and 
Mary students organized in Williams- 
burg, Va., the first Greek letter society 
in America, Since then Phi Beta Kap- 
pa—from the initials of a Greek mot- 
to meaning “the love of wisdom is 
the helmsman of life’—has become 
probably the most respected honorary 
scholastic fraternity in the country. 

It has today 132 active chapters 
with 82,000 members. On its roster 
are the names of ten Presidents, in- 
cluding Franklin Roosevelt; it has a 
majority on the U. S. Supreme Court. 
More than half the notables.in the 
Hall of Fame were members. And 
one out of every five persons in Who’s 
Who in America is entitled to dan- 
gle a PBK key. 

But during all its 163 years Phi Beta 
Kappa has never had a woman pres- 
ident. Last week its members learned 
that they will get one next September, 
when the executive council gathers in 
San Francisco for its twentieth tri- 
ennial meeting. The nominating com- 
mittee announced that it had slated 
Dean Marjorie Hope Nicolson of 
Smith College for the 1940-43 term, 
succeeding Dr. Frank P. Graves, New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Forty-six-year-old Dr. Nicolson, 
who was PBK vice president in 1927- 
28, was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1914 and took her Ph.D. 
at Yale in 1920. She went to Smith 
as associate professor of English in 
1926, becoming full professor and 
dean in 1929. An author (The Art of 
Description, The Microscope and 
English Imagination), she is famed 
for her research in English literature. 


School Shorts 


@ Modern children prefer animal 
stories to fairy tales, and fact over 
fiction, a survey of the reading habits 
of children between nine and eighteen, 
conducted by the American Library 
Association, revealed. Up through the 
fourth grade animal stories are most 
popular, the only fairy tales desired 
being ones like Snow White and 
The Wizard of Oz which have been 
made into movies. From the sixth 
grade up children are more interested 
in factual books than fiction. 








@ Because they dismissed profes- 
sors for reasons it deemed unwarrant- 
ed, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has put five uni- 
versities and colleges on its “cen- 
sured” list. At its annual convention, 
in New Orleans, the Association cen- 
sured the University of Tennessee, 
Montana State University, St. Louis 
University, John B. Stetson University 
(Deland, Fla.) and West Chester State 
Teachers College (Pa.) 
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SCIENCE, 


Scientists in Columbus 


Though some may peer only occa- 
sionally at the world outside their la- 
boratories, scientists have their own 
ideas as to what is wrong with the 
world. Hence, to 5,000 members of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, not the least 
interesting thoughts they took with 
them from the 105th meeting of the 
Association, in Columbus, O., last 
week, were those raised by discus- 
sions of science’s relation to society. 

One particularly striking note was 
sounded by Dr. Ivey F. Lewis, a nat- 
uralist of the University of Virginia, 
who warned of dangers in the pure 
scientific attitude. Science, he said, 








Science Facts 


HE entire surface of the normal 

human lung is equivalent in 
area to a strip of land 31 feet 
square ...@ To help nature main- 
tain the fish population there, the 
Federal Bureatt of Fisheries last 
year planted over seven billion fish 
and eggs in waters off the north- 
east coast of the United States. 
According to quantity, the fish were 
planted in this order—cod, pollock, 
flounder and haddock . . . @ There 
are in this country approximately 
470 institutions exclusively devoted 
to the treatment of tuberculosis. 
In addition, more than 175 general 
hospitals have special “T. B.” wards 
? . @ A fundamental law of as- 
tronomy is that the heat of a star 
increases as the star’s brightness 
increases, and that the star cools 
off as the brightness diminishes 

. @ Twins occur about once in 
every 100 births and are most fre- 
quently born of mothers aged more 
than 35 years. . . @ It has been es- 





timated that two out of every five 
Americans suffer from hay fever or 
some other form of allergy . 

e Alcohol does not begin to intox- 
icate an individual until it courses 
through the individual’s blood 
stream and reaches the brain. 





operates on “a tacit agreement to as- 
sume that everything is spatial and 
therefore within the possible reach of 
the senses,” an attitude which has 
“justified itself by exciting results.” 
In this same ignoring of moral val- 
ues by the “non-scientific public,” 
however, Dr. Lewis saw the cause of 
the world’s present “political, eco- 
nomic and social mess.” For it is only 
“a very short step,” he warned, 
“from saying that the only reality is 
what we can see to regarding a 
treaty as a scrap of paper, having no 
values beyond the visible scene,” 
Another speaker was Prof. W. C. 
Allee of the University of Chicago, 
who described recent animal experi- 
mentation indicating that the Darwin- 
ian theory of the “survival of the 
fittest” may be unduly pessimistic. 


MEDICINE 





“Nature, red iIn tooth and claw, 
while real enough, is not the only 
reality in nature,” he declared. “So- 
ciality is ...a phenomenon whose po- 
tentialities are as inherent in living 
protoplasm as the potentialities of de- 
structive competition.” 

Coupled with these general discus- 
sions of science and society were some 
2,000 technical reports on advances 
in all branches of the physical, bio- 
logical and social sciences. These pa- 
pers were outstanding: 

Atomic Broadcast: Awarded a 
$1,000 prize as the most significant 
work was a demonstration by Prof. 
I. I. Rabi, physicist of Columbia Uni- 
versity, that atoms and molecules, the 
tiny “building blocks” of all matter, 
are constantly “broadcasting” radio 
waves. With a new apparatus he has 
already tuned in on these atomic 
broadcasts and learned new secrets 
of atomic energy. 

Heretofore, scientists have been 
able to study the structure and tre- 
mendous forces within the atom only 
by smashing it and studying the “de- 
bris.” This process Dr. Rabi com- 
pared to dynamiting the Taj Mahal 
to determine its construction and ma 
terials. The new atomic transmitting 
and receiving set permits study of 
atoms in their normal state. 

Barrier: From Dr. Albert B, Sabin 
of the University of Cincinnati th: 
meeting heard of the discovery of « 
natural barrier in animal tissue which 
prevents such viruses as infantile par- 
alysis from reaching the nervous sys 
tem. Apparently produced during 
maturing of the body, the barrier has 
been found only in older animals, 
thus perhaps explaining for the firs! 
time why infantile paralysis most 
often attacks young children, 

Experiments are now under way, 
Dr. Sabin reported, to discover what 
glandular and dietary factors develo) 
the virus barrier, with a view to pro 
viding it artificially to children and to 
adults who have not acquired if nat 
urally. It is believed that vitamin 
B-1 may be important. 

Coal Fats: Having left Germany 3 
as exile shortly before the war started, 
Dr. Willy Lange was able to reveal 
that his country is producing both in 
dustrial and edible fats from coal ani 
shale. Steam blown through burnin: 
coal and treated chemically, he r 
ported, makes the fats, one of the 
products in which a German wartin: 
shortage was first predicted. 

Nature’s Factory: From cellulos: 
taken from trees and plants, hundreds 
of products, including rayon and e) 
plosives, are made, Discovery of how 
nature manufactures cellulose in th 
plants was reported by Dr. Wanda k 
Farr, famous woman botanist, whos' 
work may make possible artificia! 
creation of that material. She foun/ 
doughnut-shaped cellulose particles 
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enclosed in tiny sacs. As the particles 
form into chains, the gac breaks and 
releases the cellulose into the main 
plant cell, 





Animal’s Eye View 


Sight is the primary instrument 
by which man gains his knowledge 
the world. Through sight, man 
termines the position, shape and the 
lor of objects. Since the seeing 
quipment of most humans is more 
less the same, there is a general 
igreement on how things look, where 
they are in space and what their color 


As a result, man‘is inclined to be- 
ve that all forms of life see the 
orld the same way he does. This is 
tt true. Because their eyes and 
ains are constructed differently, be- 
cause they view the world from differ- 
t perspectives and through different 
ediums, the lower forms of life see 
ie world entirely differently. 
Last week, this difference between 
the world as man sees it and as ani- 
ils see it was graphically presented 
the Museum of Natural History in 
w York City. On view were a series 
exhibits, depicting scenes from 
ery-day life. First, a scene appeared 
apparent to humans. Then, by 
essing a button, it changed; it was 
Wn as it appeared through the eyes 
several lower animals. The differ- 
‘e was startling. 
Unusually bizarre was the fly’s eye 
w of a barnyard. Since the fly’s 
eve is a mosaic, it saw the barnyard 
if through a elosely meshed wire 
fence, #lies can see far into the ultra- 
let, but their vision is poor at the 
d end of the spectrum. Consequent- 
'\, a red barn appeared as so many 
purplish spots. In addition, being 
arsighted, the fly saw no distant 
ndscapes, 
Like all mammals below the pri- 


Color blindness, however, is not uncommon among 
1ans. One man out of 25 and one woman out 
250 suffer from color blindness. 


To the Dog, Rooms Are Without Color and the Furniture Pattern Is Blurred 


Internationa) 


mates, dogs are color blind. Their 
discrimination of lines is also poor. 
Hence, the dining room of a private 
home was without color—in black and 
white—and the pattern of the furni- 
ture was blurred. 

Most fantastic was a fisherman as 
seen by a fish. The man’s head was 
broadened out of all proportion, as if 
it had been bashed in by an oar, and 
he had no middle. However, the fish 
saw him in all the colors in which 
another man would see him, The fish 


is not color blind. 
Ab Rae BS aE 


Capsules 


q The possibility that environment 
may have some bearing on the cause 
of cancer was indicated in a national 
survey by two U. S. Public Health 
Service physicians. Rhode Island, 
where 156 persons per 100,000 popula- 
tion died of cancer in 1937, had a can- 
cer death rate three times higher than 
South Carolina, the lowest state. While 
the South in general has the lowest 
cancer mortality, New York and New 
England, the Great Lakes region and 
the Pacific coast have the highest. 


@ Perhaps because the masculine 
brain is larger, the human male is su- 
perior in intelligence to the female, 
according to psychologist William 
Reuter of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. “Men have always 
beaten women in every field,” he says, 
“even in their own domain of cooking 
and dressmaking. The only woman 
cook who ever reached any distinctive 
fame was Aunt Jemima.” 


q Prof. Harry L. Parr of Columbia 
University’s Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering declared that the 
1940 model “streamlined” autos offer 
almost as much wind resistance as 
those constructed a decade ago. Test- 
ing them with smoke in a new type 
wind tunnel, Prof. Parr. found that 
“swirls of smoke directly behind the 
models indicated the existence of a 
vacuum almost as great as if the cars 
were square.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM . 





1940 Farm Prospects 


Releasing its monthly report on the 
U. S. farm situation, the Agriculture 
Department last week announced that 
prospects for increased prices and in- 
céme in 1940 are much improved, with 
consumer buying power continuing 
relatively high and the average prices 
of farm products at the highest point in 
more than two years. Some excerpts 
from the report: 

@ The government index of prices 
of all farm products combined was 
about 100 at the beginning of the new 
year, compared with 96 a month ago. 
Prices farmers pay for commodities, 
however, were about 20 to 25 per cent 
higher than the pre-World War aver- 
age. Moreover, the exchange value of 
farm products for other commodities 
is about 20 per cent below the pre- 
war average. 

e Cotton recently has been bringing 
11 cents a pound—the highest price in 
more than two years. Reasons for the 
advance include: (1) greatly increased 
domestic consumption since the Euro- 
pean War began; (2) improved domes- 
tic business conditions; (3) large sales 
of American cotton for export; (4) in- 
creased cotton consumption in some 
foreign countries; (5) somewhat high- 
er government loan on the 1939 crop 
than in 1938. 


@ Dollar wheat has become a real- 


ity, principally because of the possi- 
bility of an unusually small winter 
wheat crop next summer. The total 
U. S. production in 1940 probably will 
be below domestic requirements, but 
since the wheat carryover is e*pected 
to be more than 250 milion bushels on 
next July 1, there will be enough wheat 
for domestic and foreign requirements. 

e The total supply of feed this sea- 
son is the largest on record. Yet the 
amount per head of livestock on farms 





is slightly below the record supply of 
1938. With more cattle being fed this 
season than last, marketings of grain- 
fed cattle will be larger this winter 
and next spring. More lambs are being 
fed, while the 1939 production of pigs 
has been estimated at 84 million—the 
largest number in 17 years of record. 
This means a low price for hogs. Mean- 
while, feed prices’ have advanced so 
that it is costing more to produce live- 
stock and livestock products. 

© Prices of dairy products recently 
have been ,the highest in nearly two 
yeafs. With milk production totaling 
more than 111 billion pounds in 1939 
—largest year’s output on record—it is 
expected that milk production will set 
a new high record for the season this 
winter. 


Gambling Year: Bets Up 


Inveterate gamblers, Americans are 
estimated by some _ authorities to 
wager the astronomical sum of seven 
billion dollars each year. This in- 
cludes all forms of gambling—bingo 
parties, raffles, sweepstake tickets, 
numbers games, slot machines, dice 
and card games, and betting on the 
races. But since most forms of gam- 
bling are illegal in most states, such 
figures are at best a guess. 

One of the few gambling figures that 
can be accurately checked is_ the 
amount bet at the track on horse-races 
in the 18 states where pari-mutuel 
machines are legal. Last week the 
United Press, after a survey of 17 of 
these states, disclosed that $297,633,113 
changed hands at their tracks last year 

—an increase of $20,000,000 over 1938. 
(In the eighteenth state, Louisiana, 
racing commissioners refused to re- 
veal their totals). 

Ten of the states showed increases 
in the amount. bet—Arizona, Cali- 
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COTTON TOPPING 


CONSUMER 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


The January Report Showed the Agricultural Outlook for the New Year to be Encouraging 


PATHFINDER 
Random Statistics 


N AN average eight-hour day 
the U. S. Government Printing 
Office prints 8,000,000 stamped pen- | 
ny postal cards for distribution by | 
the Post Office Department. Annual 
production totals about two billion 
eards ... @ Agricultural experts 
say that insects annually cause | 
three billion dollars worth of dam- | 
age to crops in the United States. 
American farmers spend as much as 
$100,000,000 to fight the pests... 
e According to government figures. 
one-half of all auto-owning families 
in the United States have incomes 
of $30 a week or less ...@ To re- 




































move barnacles from the hulls of 
its ships, the U. S. government 
spends between $1,000,000 and $2,- 
000,000 annually. Marine growths, 
such as barnacles, can cut the speed 
of a ship in half ...@ Last year, 
world production of petroleum and 
related fuels reached’a2 new high of 
2,150,000,000 barrels—about 0,000,- 
000 more barrels than in 1938... . 
@ One day shortly before Christ- 
mas, 17,508,033 pieces of mail pass- 
ed through the New York City post 
office. This was said to be the 
greatest volume of mail ever hand- 
led during th® same length of time 
by any post office in the world. 


fornia, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland. 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Rhode Is 
land, Washington and West Virginia 
In seven there was a betting decline 
—Arkansas, Detaware, Illinois, Massa 
chusetts, Nebraska, Nevada and Ohio. 

The greatest increase was in Mary 
land, where the “handle”’—amoun! 
played through the pari - mutuels - 
jumped from $29,222,534 in 1938 to 
$34,990,580 in 1939. The sharpest drop 
was in Massachusetts, where the rac 
ing season was cut from 90 to 60 days, 
and the amount bet declined from 
$48,991,865 in 1938 to only $22,274,329 
wagered last year. 

In California, which has the longes! 
racing season of any state (280 days), 
and where Hollywoodians gamble fe, 
erishly at huge Santa Anita Park, 
twice as much money was bet as in 
any other state. The California tota! 
was $75,808,676. Her closest rivals 
were Illinois ($37,973,876) and Florida 
($35,276,603). Little Rhode Island 
same in fourth. The $26,468,776 bet a! 
its Narragansett track represented an 
average of almost $39 for every man, 
woman and child in the state. 

California’s treasury also collected 
the most taxes from this, legalized 
gambling—$3,032,347. The only other 
states in the million dollar class were 
Maryland ($1,116,590) and Florida 
($1,214,292), 

A New York constitutional amend 
ment passed last year puts pari-mutuc! 
machines at its tracks this year. 
There are naturally no figures © 
money bet illegally, but openly, 
through bookmakers at New York 
tracks in 1939. However, conserva- 
tive estimates placed the amount a! 
around $50,000,000. 


+ Pari-mutuel machines totalize all bets as they « 
made, automatically calculating the changing oc 
which they flash every few minutes while betting 
in progress. Bookmakers, who operate handbooks, ‘¢' 
their own odds, basing them on their judgment. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Garner Republicans 


66 ELLO, snowman,” said Joe 
Doaks as he spied his good 
friend Colonel Ballot coming up the 
walk. “I see that large hat of yours 
serves you as well in winter as sum- 
mer—keeps a lot of snow off you now.” 
“It’s a real hat, all right,” replied 
the Colonel, removing it and shaking a 
good Sweeping of flakes from its broad 
brim, “but it confused the children no 
end before Christmas, The rest of me, 
they insisted, looked like Santa 
Claus.” 
“And [ll wager,” 


said Joe, “that you 


went around asking them all, in a 
deep Santa Claus voice, what man 


they wanted for President next Christ- 
mas.” 

The Colonel laughed heartily. “Ex- 
actly, sir—but I asked only those who 
were old enough to vote. _ Matter of 


G. O. P. Shift 





fication for the term, A voter’s rea- 
son for changing party may just as 
often be conservative as liberal. At 
any rate, before tacking labels on the 
shift vote, it would seem logical first 
to find out what man these voters are 
shifting to and why. Usually a single 
candidate on each side acts as the 
magnet for attracting the.shift to his 
party—a factor, by the way, that has 
long been regarded as a good measur- 
ing-stick for determining a candidate’s 
real strength.” 

“And who is the magnet attracting 
that portion of the shift vote which is 
going to the Democratic party next 
November?” asked Joe. 

“Here are the figufes, Mr. Doaks,” 
the Colonel said. “They’re totaled for 
the entire United States and represent 
every type of voter, many of whom, I 
might add”—the old gentleman smiled 
at this point—would look downright 





OLLOWING. is a table showing how those who voted for Republican Alf M. 


Landon in 1936, and who now intend to vote 


divide their preferences. The figures 
Roosevelt will not be a candidate: 


Garner 


Population Group 
Cities with over 
100,000 population 
Remainder of 
United States 72.7 


80.0% 


NAT’L COMPOSITE 
AVERAGE ... 


fact, I 
voted for 


interviewed only those who 
Alf Landon in 1936 and who 
now intend to vote for a Democrat 
next November, assuming that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt won’t be a candidate.” 

“Concerned again with the shift vote, 
[ gather,” said Joe. 

“You'll recall,” the old gentleman 
went on, “that during our chat two 
weeks ago, I pointed out the shift of 
voters from the Democratic party to 
the Republican party.” 

“T remember,” Joe put in. “The fig- 
ures showed Dewey attracting the 
lion’s share of the shift in that direc- 
tion.” 

“That’s right, Mr. Doaks,” the Col- 
onel declared. “And now, as for the 
figures on the vote shifting in the 
other direction—” 

“Just a minute, Colonel,” Joe inter- 
rupted, “Before you give me the per- 
centages, please tell me; how many 
voters actually do shift from one to 
another party between elections?” 

“A good question, Mr. Doaks, and I 
think I can answer it. Figures indi- 
cate that somewhat over ten million 
voters in the United States are con- 
tinually changing party allegiance.” 

“They’re the liberals, I suppose,” 
was Joe’s comment. 

“You’re not the first to call them 
that,” the old gentleman responded, 
“but Ive never seen any real justi- 


Democratic next November, 


are based on the assumption that President 


Scattering Total 


10.1% 100% 


100% 


100% 





conservative to some of our self-styled 
‘liberals’.” 

Joe Doaks examined the 
“Speaking of the lion’s share,” 
mented, 
here.” 

“Quite so,” said Colonel Ballot. “And 
it’s the same story among Democratic 
possibilities as we’ve found among Re- 
publican possibilities—that is, the 
leading candidate in each case polls 
a higher percentage among the shift- 
ing voters than among the 1936 voters 
in his own camp. In our poll two 
weeks ago, for example, we found that 
Dewey had 54.2 per cent of the shifi- 
ing Democratic vote, as against 29.6 
per cent of the regular Republican 
vote. Similarly, in this poll, we find 
Garner with 74.9 per cent of the shift- 
ing Republican vote, as against 49.6 per 
cent of the regular Democratic vote. 
That last figure, you’ll remember, was 
explained in our talk a week ago.” 

“I think it’s all extremely interest- 
ing, Colonel,” Joe said. “And that 
shift vote, I take it, is the vote which 
is top indication not only of party 
strength but real political power?” 

“That’s it, sir,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, rising. “And now if I may 
have my snow hat again, I’ll be on my 
way. I want to see what changes, if 
any, the new year is having on public 
opinion.” 


figures. 
he com- 
“it looks like Garner has it 
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United Democrats? 
LTHOUGH President Roosevelt in 
his message on the “state of the 
Union” has appealed for unity and “co- 
operative wisdom,” it is probably too 
much to expect that the present session 
of Congress will not be partisan. This 
is élection year, an intensely political 
year, and all groups concerned will be 
in the fray with arms swinging. 
At the same time, however, it can- 
not be gainsaid that the critical con- 
dition of the world at large makes 


_bitter partisanship both inappropriate 


and dangerous. If Republicans, for 
their own political advantage, try to 
hamstring the Administration, and if 
Democrats remain at war with them- 
selves, the United States as a whole 
will suffer. The war abroad has creat- 
ed momentous problems for this coun- 
try, and they cannot be sanely ap- 
proached if Congress becomes a mu- 
tual throat-cutting society. 


N VIEW of this fact, a question pre- 
I sents itself: How can Congress be 
made to function smoothly, and with- 
out bitterness, at a time when election 


thoughts are rife and when interna- 


tional dangers mount daily? The an- 
swer is not easily found. In the first 
place, the Republican minorities in 
both the House and the Senate have 
party interests to protect, and quite 
naturally they cannot be asked to lie 
down like a lamb with the Administra- 
tion lion. In the second place, the 
Democratic majorities in both houses 
are seriously split, with New Dealers 
on one side and anti-New Dealers on 
the other. 

Assuming that the Republicans will 
serve their own ends by strong oppo- 
sition tactics, it is clear that Congress 
in the months ahead will be a de- 
structive battleground unless the Dem- 
ocrats themselves unite as a strongly 
cooperative majority. If the Dem- 
ocratic forces remain divided, our na- 
tional legislature will not be able to do 
the things it should do in a world 
where all peace is menaced. On the 
other hand, if the party in power 
settles its differences, if it makes itself 
a single political unit made up of New 
Dealers and anti-New Dealers alike, 
there will be intelligent debate and 
Congress will get its work done in 
prompt and orderly fashion at a stage 
in history when promptness and order 
are vital to our democracy. 

It should not be impossible for Con- 
gress to do this. It should not be im- 
possible, that is, if there is a decent 
give-and-take between opposing fac- 
tions in the Democratic party. Surely, 


with the Presidential elections less 
than a year away, the Democrats must 
see that it will be to their political 
advantage to end their internal dis- 
putes. And more than that, with their 
majorities in both Senate and House, 
the Democrats must see that they will 
be rendering a great service to the 
country if they unite as one man in 
efforts to solve problems that rise 
above mere politics. 

The times require an intelligent and 
cooperative session of Congress. And 
it will be intelligent and cooperative 
if the Democrats work in unison. It 
all depends on how President Roose- 
velt and the New Dealers treat the 
party’s anti-New Dealers, and-on how 
the anti-New Dealers themselves give 
and take in turn. 


q 


. -_ 

Inventive America 

OW that they’re gone, we may 

call them the Terrible Thirties 
but the last ten years were not com- 
pletely bad. Some things may have 
stood still, others may have gone back- 
ward, but invention at least marched 
on. In one year alone, in 1939, a total 
of 43,030 patents were issued in the 
United States—an increase of 4,054 
over the figure for 1938. 

And the figures for last year cover 
only a tenth of the story of inven- 
tive America in the Terrible Thirties. 
We get a better idea of the decade 
when we remember 1929 and weigh 
what we had then against what we 
have now. In the last ten years, even 
though everything seemed out of joint, 
we made many advances, For example, 
as reported by The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, here are merely a few of the sig- 
nificant new things since 1929: 

e Huge, 74-passenger transoceanic 
commercial travel planes, making 
regular flights back and forth across 
the seas. 

e Streamlined, light-weight pas- 
senger trains—made of new steels and 
aluminum, powered by Diesel engines. 

@ Giant atom-smashing machines, 
promising breath-taking possibilities 
in the fields of health and technology. 

@ New synthetic textile fibers, like 
Nylon and Vinyon, which may replace 
silk as clothing material. 

e@ Synthetic vitamins and hormones 
of incalculable importance to human 
health. 

@ Drugs like sulphanilamide which 
have helped man make history in his 
fight against disease. 

e Acompletely new oil-refining and 
oil-processing technique, which is 
transforming the oil industry in such 
a way that hundreds of millions of 
dollars will be spent on new plants 
during the next ten years. 


These are only a few of the things 
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we did not have in 1929, but we have 
them now, the Terrible Thirties not- 
withstanding. While much of the 
world feverishly went to pot in the 
last decade, science and industry, at 
least, advanced. And though much of 
the world still seems to be going to 
pot, here in inventive America we may 
be certain that progress of the sort we 
have had will not stop now that the 
Fey Forties have begun. 


gq 
Fuzzy-Witted Youth 


ORE than once, and from more 

than one quarter, the American 
Student Union has been accused of 
Communist leanings. As our story on 
page 9 points out, it is made up of some 
20,000 young college people, and it 
likes to let off steam about all the 
ideologies that clash in the harsh 
world outside the campus. 

With much of its membership not 
yet quite dry behind the ears, the 
Union parades itself as a mature rep- 
resentative of undergraduate opinion 
in the United States. Taking itself 
seriously, it wants adult America to 
take it seriously, too, and so it’s for- 
ever passing resolutions about this 
and that while most other college 
youngsters séem fo be jitterbugging 
their way to perdition. 


UT sometimes it’s difficult to keep 

from laughing at the Union’s pre- 
tensions; sometimes, in fact, its diffi- 
cult to restrain one’s self from lambast- 
ing its ears off. A case in point is the 
Union’s recent defeat of proposals to 
brand Russia as the aggressor in Fin- 
land and to poll American student 
opinion on the subject. In @ffect, the 
Union overwhelmingly countenanced 
the Red invasion by overwhelmingly 
refusing to admit that Stalin was 
wrong. 

While it was at it, the American 
Student Union might just as well have 
gone on record as saying it was not 
quite sure white is white, or black 
black. It might just as well have gone 
on record as saying it was not quite 
sure morality is moral, or immorality 
immoral. In any event, while it was 
at it, the American Student Union im- 
plicitly went on record as saying i! 
was fuzzy-witted and blind to facts. 

However serious its pretensions, the 
American Student Union obviously) 
cannot be taken seriously... In view of 
what it has just done, all that can be 
said of it now is this: even though 
it may have Communist leanings, we 
need not worry ourselves about it, be- 
cause it has made an ass of itself to 
such an extent that it cannot possibly 
represent any important segment of 
undergraduate thought in America. 
Some day, perhaps, its membership 
will grow up. Meanwhile, out of its 
own mouth, it has thoroughly dis- 
credited itself. 
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NAMES 





Beginning his second-+term as mayor 
of Woburn, Mass., WILLIAM E. KANE, 
whose administrative stunts often have 
attracted national attention, announc- 
ed last week he intended to employ 
private detectives to spy on his police 
department “to make sure that full co- 
operation is given by the department.” 


Returning to her English home from 
Germany under mysterious circum- 
stances was Miss UNITY VALKYRIE 
FREEMAN - MITFORD, 25-year-old 
daughter of a British nobleman. A 
close friend of German Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler and a Nazi sympathizer, 
the English girl was variously report- 
ed as suffering from: (1) an illness 
caused by a violent quarrel with Hit- 


Unity: Mystery Surrounded Her Return 


ler; (2) poisoning; (3) a 
wound in the head. 
aye 
Ten years ago, WALTER B. PIT- 
KIN, professor of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University and author of Life 
Begins at Forty, began building a ship 
especially designed to withstand ty- 
phoons in tropical waters. On its 
inaiden voyage in the Hudson River 
last week, The Experimenter was ram- 
ned by an ice floe and sunk. Pitkin, 
his engineer and his pilot had to be 
escued from another ice floe. The 
ship, estimated to cost $100,000, was 
described as a “total loss.” 


* * o 


gunshot 


At an auction of the office furniture 
ind personal effects of RICHARD 
WHITNEY, former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange now in 
Sing Sing prison, his former employees 
bid against professional dealers on 
such items as pearl shirt studs, type- 
vriters, an alarm clock and a desk set. 
The auction, a step in the liquidation 
of the affairs of Richard Whitney & 
Co., brought a total of $763, barely 





half the original cost of the pearl 
studs alone. 

Requesting permission to visit the 
control tower of LaGuardia Airport, 
usually closed to sightseers, a young 
man was laughingly told by’ a clerk 
that “it might be O.K., if you know 
the Mayor.” The visitor thereupon 
presented a card introducing him as 
Robert Lehman and signed by his 
father, Gov. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
of New York. 

Discovered in the little Los Angeles 
grocery store he owns, Morris Stern 
admitted he was the brother of Gen- 
eral GRIGORY STERN, new com- 
mander of the Soviet troops in Finland 





International 


Stern: His Brother Takes Another View 


(see page 6). But their ideologies dif- 
fer. Said Morris of the Russian in- 
vasion: “I don’t like it. Finland is a 
democratic country. Why don’t they 
let her alone?” 

Stopped at the door of the White 
House by Secretary of War HARRY 
WOODRING, Attorney General FRANK 
MURPHY apologetically surrendered 
an overcoat to his Cabinet colleague. 
Hurrying from a Cabinet meeting, the 
head of the Justice Department had 
accidentally seized Woodring’s coat, 
though it looked little like his own. 

Because FRED C. PERKINS refused 
to pay $105 as the employer’s share of 
social security taxes, Federal agents 
seized two of the trucks he uses in his 
small battery business. Perkins, who 
gained national prominence by going 
to jail in 1934 in defiance of N. R. A.,, 
pressed his family cars into service, 
hoping to buy back his trucks at auc- 
tion, but reiterated his refusal to pay 
the taxes, which he said should fall 
on those who would benefit from them. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Six Hundred Thousand Dollars in 
cash benefits have already been paid to one-cent-a-day 
policyholders by National Protective Insurance Co., 
the oldest and largest company of its kind 

Their new policy pays maximum Principal Sum 
benefits of $4,000, increasing to $6,000 Maximum 
monthly benefits of $100 are payable up to 24 months. 
Large cash sums are paid immediately for fractures, 
dislocations, etc. Also liberal benefits are paid for 
any and every accident. Same old price—just one 
cent a day. Age limits for policy—men, women and 
children—ages 7 to 80 years. 

SEND NO MONEY 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, simply send 
name, age, address, beneficiary’s name and relation- 
ship. No application to fill out, no medical exami- 
nation. After reading policy, which will be mailed to 
you, either return it or send $3.65, which pays you 
up for a whole year—365 days. Write National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo.. today while offer is still open. 
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Myron C. Taylor 


OR more than two score years, 

Myron Charles Taylor was one of 
the most powerful figures of the Amer- 
ican business world. Yet he never 
had a single, permanent career. 

Nominally, he was a lawyer, but he 
practiced law scarcely at all, He made 
most of his millions in textiles, but 
his name is seldom identified with that 
industry today. Best known to the 
general public as the former head of 
the United States Steél Corporation, 
he was a steelmaster for only 10 years 
and is no longer active in that field. 

Upon his retirement from business 
in April, 1938, Taylor set forth on an 
entirely new tack. As U. S. delegate 
and vice-chairman of the Inter-gov- 
ernmental Refugee Committee, he took 
an important part in the monumental 
task of seeking new homes for Eu- 
rope’s unwanted. 

Next week, entering his 67th year, 
Myron Taylor has still another job 
before him, Named by President 
Roosevelt as his “personal representa- 
tive” at the Vatican in Rome to work 
with Pope Pius XII for peace in war- 
ring Europe, he has become for the first 
time a professional diplomat. His offi- 
cia] rank is Ambassador without port- 
folio, a fact emphasized by the White 
House to forestall Protestant com- 
plaints against renewing U., S. diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, 
where this country has had no repre- 
sentative since 1867. Taylor himself 
is an Episcopaliaii whose parents 
were Quakers. 


HE fact that Taylor’s work has cov- 

ered so many fields is not only a 
tribute to his many-sided abilities but 
also the evidence of a peculiarly im- 
personal quality in his character. He 
never seems to have “loved his work” 
as the traditional American big busi- 
nessman so often does. 
fact, formed few deep attachments of 
any kind. 

A big, handsome man with deep-set 
greenish eyes, a slif-like mouth and a 
heavy, determined jaw, Taylor values 
dignity highly. His manner is as form- 
al as his taste in dress, which almost 
invariably runs to dark blue suits and 
high stiff collars. Few of his asso- 
ciates are his intimate friends. He is 
married, to the former Anabel Stuart 
Mack of New York, but has no.children. 

Even in the many man’s pleasures 
he has undertaken, Taylor seems to 
find no very lasting enjoyment. He 
has shot grouse on Scotland’s moors, 
yachted, collected Italian art and tap- 
estries. He has a large home on New 
York City’s East 70th street, a country 
estate at Locust Valley, Long Island, 
and a villa near Florence, Italy. His 
long periods of residence in that coun- 
try, during which he has had several 
private audiences with Mussolini, 
were undoubtedly an important con- 
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At 67, Taylor Faces Still Another Job 


sideration in his selection for the 
Vatican post. 

The one hobby that seems really to 
interest him is genealogy; for five 
years he was president of the N. Y. 
Genealogical and Biographical Soci- 
ety. The walls of his office are covered 
with coats of arms and family trees, 
in the midst of which are two auto- 
graphed photographs —of Mussolini 
and of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


HE ancestors in whom Myron 

Taylor takes pride include many 
distinguished early settlers of New 
England. He himself was born at 
Lyons, N. Y., on January 18, 1874, the 
son of William and Mary (Underhill) 
Taylor. Skipping directly from local 
secondary school to law _ studies, 
young Taylor went to National Law 
School in Washington and then to Cor- 
nell where he was graduated in 1894. 
At Cornell, to which he recently gave 
$1,500,000 for a new law building, 
Taylor studied under Charles Evans 
Hughes and sang second tenor in the 
glee club. 

Since Taylor’s father had made a 
comfortable fortune in textiles, family 
connections enabled the young cor- 
poration lawyer to get his first clients 
in that field. In almost no time, Tay- 
lor had virtually abandoned the prac- 
tice of law to specialize in the re- 
organization of shaky textile firms. 
The formula which he developed for 
this work called for simplification of 
the financial] structure and complete 
modernization of equipment. In the 
face of general over-production in the 
textile industry, Taylor’s mills. in- 


creased production and _ undersold 
competitors. Taylor amassed a for- 


tune estimated at $20,000,000 during 
this period. 

During all the years of his textile 
operations, Taylor carefully refrained 
from acquiring and pyramiding textile 
holdings. As soon as he had put a 
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mill back on its feet, he retired, taking 
a fat fee for his services or selling his 
ownership interest, if that was his 
payment. As a result, he both es 
caped the post-war textile crash and 
was free in 1928 to accept the positio: 
of chairman of the finance committe: 
of U. S. Steel. 

Selected for the post by Morgan in 
terests, Taylor was given the specifi: 
job of overhauling “Big Steel’s” finan 
cial structure; of the actual business 
of making steel, he knew nothing 
Sensing the approach of the 1929 
crash, though he admittedly thought 
only a “squall, not a hurricane” wa: 
coming, Taylor retired some $300, 
000,000 of the corporation’s indebted 
ness, saving $21,000,000 a year in in 
terest and sinking fund charges whicl 
would have been a serious drain on 
U. S. Steel in the ensuing depression. 

During his work on the financia! 
structure, Taylor became convinced 
that the other aspects of his textile 
formula, modernization of production 
and improvement of personnel, could 
be profitably applied to U. S. Steel 
In 1932, therefore, he accepted the post 
of chairman of the board, succeeding 
J. P. Morgan, at an annual salary of 
$180,000. By the time of his retire- 
ment in 1938, he had spent over half 
a billion dollars on a modernization 
program and had appointed such out 
standingly young men to key jobs as 
his successor, 39-year-old Edward R 
Stettinius, Jr. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most important 

action of Taylor’s career as a steel 
master was his recognition in 1937 of 
the CIO’s Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee as collective bargaining 
agent for its members in U. S. Steel 
plants. Following a long series of 
private conferences between Taylo: 
and John L. Lewis, this move marked 
the first entrance of an outside union 
into the militantly anti-union steel! 
industry. 

Taylor’s labor policies have not al 
ways, however, been so progressive 
Conditions in textile mills at Law 
rence, Mass., in which he was inter- 
ested, were widely criticized. Never 
having been a laboring man himself, 
he enforced a 25 per cent wage cu! 
in U. S. Steel early in the depression, 
reportedly over the protests of asso- 
ciates who had worked their way up 
through the mills and knew at firs! 
hand the hardships that would result. 

Much of Taylor’s social thinking is 
similarly confused by a conflict be- 
tween his innate conservatism and a 
deep sense of public obligation. Sin- 
cerely interested and active in many 
private charities, he reputedly has lit 
tle use for the governmental reforms 
of the Roosevelt Administration, with 
which he has nevertheless frequent!) 
cooperated. 

The negotiations with an indepen 
dent labor union stamped Taylor as an 
industrial statesman at the end of his 
business career. The nation confident- 
ly hopes that he will combine this 
same broad vision with his undoubt 
ed abilities in his new career as a pub- 
lic statesman. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





In Chinese 


E HAVE it on good authority 

that the wages-and-hours divi- 
sion of the U. S. Labor Department 
recently published an advertisement 
in one of America’s Chinese news- 
papers, Designed to instruct Chinese 
business men in this country, the ad- 
vertisement read as follows in trans- 
lation: “Observe the wage-and-hour 
law. Don’t be a damn fool and try 
to fool the wage-and-hour inspectors. 
There are enough American chiselers 
trying to do this. They don’t need 
any Chinese assistance.” 

TEAL DET ET = EL 


Congressmen, Please Note 


OW that Congress is at it again, 

along comes _ Representative 
George W. Gillie with a list of “don’ts” 
to govern the behavior of our national 
legislators—especially the young and 
inexperienced ones. Gillie, who as the 
Republican gentleman from _ Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been a member of 
Congress only since last year, says 
his list is based on what he has 
learned so far on Capitol Hill. He 
calls it his “code” and he thinks all 
his colleagues should follow it. Full 
of truisms, here it is: “(1) Don’t talk 
too much. (2) Don’t make too many 
promises, but live up to the-ones you 
make. (3) Don’t worry about what 
your opponents say about you. (4) 
Don’t go high-hat after you’re elected. 
(5) Don’t fail to give the best service 
of which you are capable, And (6) 
Don’t compromise with your con- 
science.” 





“Money for Home” 


ROPORTIONATELY speaking, 

probably no city in the world is 
made_up of as many out-of-towners 
as is this city of ours. Members of our 
citizenry come from all over, 125,000 
of them working here for the Federal 
government, 

And because their jobs depend a lot 
on the course of politics, thousands of 
Washingtonians come and go when- 
ever a new President is elected. As a 
result, large numbers of our people, 
feeling as transient as the seasons, 
hold fast to home ties in faraway 
places. 

Perhaps the most striking indication 
of this is the fact that “money for 
home” is a particularly significant 
phrase in Washington. You catch its 
full meaning in a special way on gov- 
ernment pay days, wher long lines 
form in front of the money-order 
windows in our local post offices. On 
the 15th and 30th of every month, the 
windows are rushed with young men 
and young women sending a little bit 
to help out the folks at home. 

The figures we have on this point 
are a trifle vague, but they’re clear 





enough to illustrate what we mean. 
They show, beyond all question, that 
Washington buys more money orders 
than any other American city of com- 
parable size. For example: in fiscal 
1938, San Francisco, with a popula- 
tion of 690,000, did a total money- 
order business of $10,150,000, while 
the total for Washington was more 
than $18,870,000. In other words, the 
Nation’s Capital, with some 70,000 
fewer people, sent out a volume worth 
some 8% million dollars more than 
that of San Francisco.+ 

Of course, not all Washington’s 
money-order business represents cash 
sent out by Federal workers, but a 
great deal of it unquestionably does. 
You can see it happen every pay day 
in this town—all for Ma or Pa or some 
other dependent relative back home. 
As we've often pointed out in this 
space, our bureaucrats are nice, good- 
hearted people deep down, no matter 
what their critics say. 


Notes About Town 


@ Some people collect postage 
stamps, some pipes, some birds’ eggs, 
some rare books. An inveterate col- 
lector, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation quietly collects a lot of things 
—evidence, racketeers and publicity. 
Last week Mr. Hoover’s G-men in- 
formed the public of another of their 
collections, mentioning with pride 
that it was the largest in the world. 
This collection is of blood samples— 
from humans, cattle, hogs, dogs, chick- 
ens, turkeys, ete. If you try to alibi 
that you got that spot on your coat 
killing the old gray hen, the F. B, I. 
can merely turn to one of its samples 
of chicken blood and prove it isn’t so. 








q Of all the persons who go into 
Washington’s business district every 
day, a bit over 50 per cent go by 
passenger autos, as compared with 
only 28 per cent in San Francisco and 
31 per cent in Detroit. These figures 
come from the American Automobile 
Association, and help explain why our 
town is such a traffic headache. 


g A unique Washington group has 
just completed its second year of 
activity. Sponsored by the American 
Legion, it is made up of 50 employees 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
who are banded together to give their 
blood to fellow workefs. In trans- 
fusions during the year just ended, 


they gave away 50 pints of their blood,~ 


at no cost to the beneficiaries. Pro- 
fessional blood donors. ordinarily 
charge $25 a pint. 

+ And talking about sending money home, Washing- 


tonians are not backward about putting money in the 
sock—or in the bank either. When the Capital’s 22 


banks totted up their deposits last week for the Dec. 
30, 1939, reports, they totaled $361,643,681.64. It was 
the highest deposit total in Washington’s history, de- 
spite the fact that the banks missed a Government 
pay day, and had just paid out $5,000,000 in Christ- 
mas funds. 









COUGHERS! 


WHY BE AN OUTCAST? 
HERE’S RELIEF! 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 80 
years. At all druggists or for generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-11, 440 
Washington St., New York City. 





FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flath 
demonstration. Dealers buy 3 to12. Your 
profit nark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. All Free. Rush WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO., Dept, W-181A Wainut Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 









nds relieved from pain walk 


eely with HEEFNER 


ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 


_™S Booklet 


“FOOT 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO, 155 Lewis Bidg., Salem, Virgiala 


FACTS” 
Start APOTATO CHIP 
Business In Your Kitchen! se 


MAKE MONEY! 2cfo Prat Sen 
hip 


tional new ‘“‘Greaseless’’ Potato 
oad sell for 35c a tb. Big money spare or 
full time. No experience ed. 1 ted 
ree how to get steres to sell for you 
ow to make profit first day. Smal! invest- 
t pare completé equipment. Write for 
FREE ACTS today! 















my Learn P rofitable Profession 
“@ in QO days at Home 


\ Earnings of Men and Women in the fasct 
profession of Swedish M e ran as high ee 

, te $70 per week but many prefer to open own 

offices. odie? incomes from Doctors, hospitals 

umes and private patients come to 

“thens who qualify parough ous our traming. 

ucing alone offers powsens See 
specialists. Write for po ne 


let—They're FREE. 









_. » THE College of Swedish Massage 
30 E. Adams St., Dept. 169, Chicago 
(Successor to National College of Massage ) 





GIVEN ah. Away! » 
ZEX 230= 20, 


ay Gorgeous Birthstone —— Ga; ‘d 

Bracelet or Rin fs 
in solid sterling silver, Your 
Size and Month, your choice 
FOR celling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 

25ceach. Order 4 salve and new catalog. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 26, Woonssoro, MARYLAND, 


50 SHEETS - 25 ENVELOPES 
with your name and 

Address in 
blue. 
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RELIGION 
Church’s Oil 


In most churches passing the collec- 
tion plate is an indispensable part of 
the service. But there was no need to 
pass the plate last week in the little 
Antioch Methodist Church near Cen- 
tralia, Ill. With only 20 members, the 
church, erected in 1920 and standing 
on a site first hallowed in 1849, had 
a monthly income of $1,500, 

The reason was almost outside the 
church door. For Antioch Church 
stands in a forest of oil derricks in 
the heart of the rich, year-and-a-half- 
old Lake Centralia-Salem oil field. 

Pious Antioch elders could reflect 
on their blessings, for the riches came 
to them almost by grace. For many 
years it was thought that the church 
property and the 2-acre cemetery 
were separately owned. Church trus- 
tees refused drilling rights on church 
grounds, but the cemetery administra- 
tors signed a contract. Then the oil 
company lawyers learned that the 
church owned both properties. 

The chufch trustees, who get one- 
eighth royalties on some 12,000 gal- 
lons a day, have given generously to 
charities. One Methodist orphanage, 
getting a $1,000 check, inquired in- 
credulously: “Aren’t there too many 


"» 


zeros here? 








Sociological Field Day 


With classrooms closed, the Christ- 
mas vacation is a period when many 
teachers gather at the call of their 
respective learned and _ professional 
societies to discuss the problems of 
their various fields. Last week mem- 
bers of 13 allied organizations in the 
social science field wound up a four- 
day conference in Philadelphia.+ 

Meeting separately and jointly in 
four hotels, they had had a sociolog- 
ical field day, with scores of reports 
and speeches being made by profes- 
sors, business executives, government 
officials and editors. They heard such 
reports as these: 

New Class War: Today, one out of 
16 persons in the United States is on 
a pension or retired from work. By 
1980, one out of six will be in such 
circumstances. Because of this in- 
crease in the numbers of the aged in 
our population, Dr. Frank G. Dickin- 
son of the University of Illinois saw 
“the dim shadow of a brand new class 
war, a struggle between the genera- 
tions,” as one of the major develop- 
ments in the 1940's. 

The coming struggle between the 
old and the young, said Dr. Dickin- 








+ The 13 societies included: The American Socio- 
logical Society, the American Economic Society, the 
American Association of University Teachers of In- 
surance, the American Statistical Association, the 
American Farm Economic Association, the American 
Marketing Association, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Business Law Asso- 
ciation, the American Accounting Association, the Tax 
Policy League, the Econometric Society, the Rural 
Sociological Society and the Institute of Mathemat- 
ical Statistics. 





Sermonette 


A Hearth Fire 


ERIOUS-MINDED people will live 

on the “aspect of eternity.” 
If we live that way for even one 
hour, we might turn to our neigh- 
bors and say: “You fight for this 
patch of ground or for the color of 
your skin—but not I”... One of 
these days~we will all realize, as 
Christians should, that underneath 
the scheming politics of men is the 
radiant politics of God. We’ll not 
get away with anything. Though 
there seems to be darkness now and 
many are looking for a candle in the 
dark, there is hope. The Christian 
faith is more than a candle in the 
dark—it is a hearth fire. The 
Christian faith hangs a banner or 
two on the close of evening and in 
the words of the 19th Psalm we 
say: “Lord, thou art our home in 
all generations.” 
—Rev: Dr. GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 
president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 

































son, will bring “the most revolution- 
ary cultural and social change since 
the fall of the Roman Empire.” First, 
“there will be heavy pension taxes 
that may ultimately absorb more than 
one-fourth of the incomes of workers 


and employers,” probably through 
some-form of the Townsend plan. 
This attack on their pocketbooks will 
force workers and employers to co- 
operate against the “senior citizens” 
instead of fighting each other, bring- 
ing the end of the “Marxian class 
struggle,” and the end of labor lead- 
ers. In addition, the two-party sys- 
tem in American politics will be “pul- 
verized by the pension steamroller.” 
Concluded Dr. Dickinson pessimistic- 
ally: “The hand that rocks the rock- 
ing chair will rule our nation.” 

Band Leaders: Basing their con- 
clusions on a study of the lives of 100 
dance band leaders, Dr, Richard T. La 
Piere of Stanford University and Dr. 
Carlo Lastrucci of San Francisco State 
College declared that such musicians 
made bad husbands. The reasons: (1) 
instead of loving their wives, they 
tend to idolize early jazz-band lead- 
ers to such an extent that it “borders 
on religious worship;” (2) they 
change their residences at least 10 
times a year; (3) they offer no eco- 
nomic security. 

White-collar Crime: Many sociolo- 
gists believe that poverty is a major 
cause of crime and that the poor are 
the chief criminals, This was denied 
by Dr. Edwin H. Sutherland of Indi- 
ana University. “White-collar crime,” 
he asserted, had become more im- 
portant than police court crime. 
White-collar crimes in business and 
the professions, he said, stemmed 
chiefly from “violation of delegated 
or implied trust,” such as “misrepre- 
sentation of asset values and duplicity 
in the manipulation of money.” These 
crimes were more serious than the 
crimes of the poor because they were 
not only more costly financially but 
in terms of social morale. 


THE BALKANS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


tain Italy will join the Allies and fight. 
More war, 

Allies: Principal objective of Brit- 
ain and France in the Balkans is to 
keep Germany from breaking the Al- 
lied sea blockade by getting the raw 
materials the Nazis need from the re- 
gion, If the Allies fail, if they find 
Germany is able to continue fighting 
with Balkan products, the Allies may 
be forced to attempt to close the Dan- 
ube, the river that carries most Balkan 
goods into Germany, And that, too, 
would mean war, 


.. . Early History 


War in the Balkans would not be 
new. There has been almost continu- 
ous strife there since the Slavic tribes, 
which had been settled northeast of 
the Carpathian mountains, began their 
migrations into the region between 
the third and seventh centuries A, D. 
The invading Serbians, Croatians, 
Bosnians, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, 
among others, thrust themselves 
upon the ancient Greeks, Illyrians, 
Thracians and Macedonians, who al- 
ready inhabited the land. 

At the time, most of the Balkan 
peninsula was part of the Byzantine 
Empire—the eastern half of the Ro- 
man Empire. The Slavic tribes fought 
among themselves and against the 
Greeks, Gradually, the Greeks lost 
their grip, and the different Slavic 
races began carving out various minor 
empires of their own. Supreme at 
various times were the Bulgars, Serbs 
and Bosnians. 

By 1389, the Slavs had produced 
comparatively well-developed states. 
In that year, however, the Turks, 
sweeping out of the Near East into 
Europe, defeated the Serbs at the Bat 
tle of Kossovo, crushing the indepen- 
dence of the Slavic states. In 1453, 
with the capture of Constantinople- 
the last stronghold of the tottering 
Byzantine Empire—the Turks put vir- 
tually the entire Balkan peninsula 
under their thumb. 


. « » Revolt Against the Turks 


The Ottoman Empire of the Turks 
reached the peak of its power under 
Suliman the Magnificent (1520-1566); 
Hungary was conquered and Vienna 
was threatened, Then the tide turned. 
Defeated by Charles of Vienna at Mo- 
hacs in 1687, Suliman II was forced 
back. To evict the Turks from Europe, 
a coalition was formed by Austria, 
Poland, Tuscany, Venice, Malta and 
the papal forces, After being weaken- 
ed further by attacks from Russia 
and Austria during the 18th century, 
the Turks in 1799 joined Britain and 
Russia in an alliance against Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The Turks had held the polyglot 
Balkan people in subjection by mili- 
tary law and torture; they skinned 
people alive. As a result, the Balkan 
groups were ripe for revolt and re- 
venge. With their Turkish oppressor 
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shaken by wars with the major Eu- 
ropean powers and preoccupied with 
international affairs, they found their 
opportunity to strike and took it. 

First to win independence was 
Greece—in 1830. Aided by the major 
European states anxious to see Turkey 
out of Europe, Serbia, Rumania and 
Montenegro became independent in 
1878, while Bulgaria was granted a 
self-governing status under restricted 
Turkish suzerainty. In 1908, Bulgaria 
finally proclaimed its full indepen- 
dence. 


. Two Wars 


With independence came fierce na- 
tionalism, and with nationalism land 
hunger. Still in the hands of Turkey 
was Macedonia, a territory populated 
by Bulgarians, Turks, Serbs, Greeks 


in eastern Thrace. Still in their hands, 
that territory—about the size of Mas- 
sachusetts—is all that remains of Tur- 
key in Europe. (The rest of Turkey, 
a big area, lies geographically in the 
Near East. Politically, however, Tur- 
key today is primarily European). 
The spark that touched off the 
World War flashed in the Balkans. 
Anxious to “liberate” the Slavs living 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina—territor- 
ies acquired -by Austria-Hungary in 
1908—a Serbian terroristic organiza- 
tion inspired a Bosnian student, Ga- 
vrillo Princip, to assassinate Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of the Dual 
Monarchy on July 28, 1914, at Sara- 
jevo. In the next four years, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey fought on 
the side of the Central Powers, while 
Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro and 








A Typical Balkan Scene: 


and Wallachians. To get Macedonia, 
an alliance was formed by Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece and Montenegro, These 
attacked and defeated Turkey in 1912. 
This was the first Balkan War. 

The second came in 1913. It was 
between Bulgaria and her former al- 
lies over who should get Macedonia; 
each claimed all of it. Though short- 
lived, this war was one of the most 
brutal the world has ever see 
frightful prelude to the World War. 
Hatred of the Turks was displaced in 
the Balkans by hatred of each other. 
When a village changed hands in the 
movement of the armies, it was not 
uncommon for the population of one 
nationality to be slaughtered by the 





army or natives of the other, with 
no one spared. 
Bulgaria was beaten. Macedonia 


was divided between Serbia and 
Greece, and Albania was made an in- 
dependent state. In addition, Ru- 
nania, not above kicking a neighbor 
when it was down, seized the Do- 
brudja, part of Bulgaria’s Black Sea 
oast line. The Turks, meanwhile, 
retained their hold on Constantinople 
and the small surrounding territory 
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The Main Street of a Town’ in Rumanian Bessarabia 


Greece cast their lot with the Allies. 
Albania was technically neutral, but 
was used as a battleground by the 
Austrians, Italians and Serbs. 


. . Treaties and Problems 


The peace treaties of 1919 and 1920 
radically changed the Balkan map. 
Bulgaria’s territory was further re- 
duced; she lost her outlet to the Aeg- 
ean Sea and a strip along her south- 
east frontier to Serbia. What re- 
mained of Turkish territory—710,000 
square miles—was cut down to 290,000 
square miles. Hungary lost Transyl- 
vania to Rumania, Croatia and Sla- 
vonia to Yugoslavia, and part of her 
northern frontier to Czechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia was a new state, created 
by the addition of Croatia and Slo- 
venia to the former Serbia and Monte- 
negro. 

The peace treaties solved few Bal- 
kan problems, Since 1918, in fact, the 
confusion, disorder and hatred have 
abated little. Virtually the only prob- 
lem solved has been that of Turkey. 
Turkey is no longer “the sick man of 
Europe.” Under its hard-drinking dic- 
tator, Kemal Ataturk, who died in 
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NASAL 
IRRITATION 


due to colds. 





HEN your nostrils become 
red, irritated, and stuffy 
due to a head cold, simply insert 
some Mentholatum. It quickly 
soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, reduces local conges- 
tion, and promotes healing. 
Mentholatum also relieves stuf- 
finess, checks sneezing and 
other, discomforts of colds. 
Enjoy Mentholatum’s comfort= 
ing relief by keeping this gentle 
ointment handy always. For free 
sample write to the Mentholatum 
eee Dept. G, Wilmington, 
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Get this 
handsome 
instrument 
Here's How. 


and addres 
sane NO MONEY). “We TRUST 
OU with 30 packs of Garden Seeds 
to sell at 10c a packet. When sold 
send $3.00 collected and WE WILL 
SEND thie mahogany finish guitar 
and Five Minute Instruction Book 
absolutely FREE. Write for seeds NOW. 

A post card will de. Address: 
LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY’ 
Station 48, ——. Paradise, Pennsyivania 


USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 





If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 214, Davenport, lowa 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, holds false teeth more firm- 
lv. To eat and talk in more comfort, 


just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor, 


(denture breath). 


drug store. 
LIVE Regol contains scientifie 
liver medicines including 
a very effective cholagogue (bile flow stimulant), 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due te 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1551 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Obie. 


Get FASTEETH at any 


Medicine 
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1938 after ruling for 15 years, Turkey 
became a powerful, westernized, well- 
unified state. Friendship replaced en- 
mity for former subject Balkan peo- 
ples. As a result, present-day Turkey, 
although most of it is geographically 
in the Near East, is probably the 
strongest of the so-called Balkan na- 
tions. 

Other “sore -spots,” however, still 
fester. Dissatisfied minorities are 
everywhere. Germany claims millions 
of “blood brothers” in Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. Hungary claims 
2,500,000 “blood brothers” in Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia; Russia 200,000 
in Rumanian Bessarabia; Bulgaria 
1,200,000 in Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 


. «+ Revision vs. Status Quo 


’ 


As in Western Europe, in the Bal- 
kans there are revisionist powers and 
status quo powers. The revisionist 
nations are Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Hungary, which lost 68.5 per cent of 


The Balkan Six 


Assassination is still resorted to for 
political ends. In 1934, King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia was shot to death 
in Marseilles by Vlada Georgiev, a 
Macedonian terrorist, because Georg- 
iev wanted Macedonia, part of which 
is held by Yugoslavia, made an inde- 
pendent nation, Last September, 
members of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard 
in Rumania assassinated Premier Ar- 
mand Calinescu because they disap- 
proved of his anti-German attitude: 

Moreover, though the First World 
War was fought to make the world 
“safe for democracy,” there is no real 
democracy in the Balkans; Five of 
the six nations are kingdoms. Hun- 
gary is ruled by a Regent, Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy; Rumania by King 
Carol If; Bulgaria by King Boris III; 
Greece by King George II under the 
Metaxas dictatorship, and Yugoslavia 
by a three-man regency (16-year-old 
King Peter, son of the slain Alexander, 
will take over when he is 18). Nom- 
inally, Turkey is a republic, but Pres- 


UROPE’S explosive Balkan area may be said to consist of the six nations 
listed below, although the greater part of Turkey lies geographically in the 
Near East. The tabulation shows the relative size of these polyglot lands, 
together with their populations, rulers and army strength (including trained 
reserves). American states are listed in parentheses as those closest in size 


to the Balkan Six: 


Nation Area, Square Miles 
Bulgaria ..........39,825 (Kentucky) 
Greece 50,270 (Alabama) 
Hungary 
Rumania 113,886 (Arizona) 

CE scpesseees 294,492 (Texas) 
Yugoslavia ........ 95,558 (Oregon) 


44,509 (Pennsylvania) 


Population Army Ruler 
6,077,939 700,000 Boris III 
6,936,900 580,000 George II 
9,748,319 760,000 Regency ° 
19,033,363 1,800,000 Carol Il 
16,158,018 650,000 Inonu 
13,934,038 1,800,000 Regency 


NOTE: Of these six countries, Turkey alone is a republic—but only in a limited 


sense. Its president, Ismet Jnonu, has dictatorial powers. 


Greece, nominally 


headed by King George II, is actually run by Dictator John Metaxas. Hungary 


is governed by a regency under Nicholas Horthy. 


A regency also governs 


Yugoslavia, whose king (Peter II) will come of age two years from now. 


its land and 58.2 per cent of its people 
as a result of the World War, wants 
the return of all, particularly the re- 
turn of what it lost to Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. Bulgaria wants the return 
of the Dobrudja from Rumania; her 
former outlet to the Aegean Sea from 
Greece; and that part of Macedonia 
now held by Yugoslavia. 

The status quo powers are Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. In 
1934, they formed the Balkan Entente. 
Its stated purpose was to keep the 
Balkans out of the orbit of power 
politics—“the Balkans for the Balkan 
people”—but in effect it has become a 
defensive alliance against Bulgaria. 

Animosity within Balkan nations as 
well as between them is still preva- 
lent. Most notable of these internal 
quarrels probably is that between 
Serbs and Croats in Yugoslvaia, over 
the question of self-rule for the Croats, 
who are outnumbered by the Serbs 
about two to one. Last year, after 
more than 20 years of quarreling over 
the problem; the Croats were finally 
granted a large measure of autonomy, 
but it is doubtful whether the Serb- 
Croat hatred is much less keen. In 
the Balkans a frequent question is: 
“Does a Bulgar hate a Serb more than 
a Croat hates a Serb?” 





ident Ismet Inonu—successor to Ke- 
mal Ataturk—actually wields dicta- 
torial power. 


... Answers Unknown 


Last- week, with the major Euro- 
pean powers struggling to dominate 
the Balkans for their own ends, ob- 
servers were wondering what the Bal- 
kans would do if any one of their 
number was attacked by one of those 
powers. What would happen if Ger- 
many were the aggressor? If Russia 
were the aggressor? If the Allies were 
the aggressor? Would Bulgaria and 
Hungary join any major power in a 
fight against their Balkan neighbors 
if they were- promised the return of 
their lost territories? 

In view of the number of different 
forces working in the Balkans, in 
view of the tangled relationships of 
the Balkans themselves, no one knew 
the answers. The best guess seemed 
to be that no matter from what source 
an outside attack comes, if it does 
come, the Balkans will not unite as 
one man against it; they will again 
fight each other as they did in the last 
World War. And historians will con- 
tinue to call the Balkans the “cock- 
pit,” the “sore spot,” the “powder keg,” 
the “witches’ cauldron” of Europe. 


“PATHFINDER 


~ HOUSEHOLD 
Meat Loaf 


Besides helping solve many “left- 
over” problems, meat loaves provide 
variety in meals. This recipe for an 
eight-serving loaf, which is not a “left- 
over” proposition, calls for these in- 
gredients: four cups bread cubes, one 
pound ground beef, one pound ground 
pork, six strips bacon, one cup sour 
cream, one egg, two teaspoons salt, 
one-half teaspoon pepper and one-half 
teaspoon paprika. 

Blend the bread cubes, meat, sea- 
sonings and egg and shape into loaf. 
Place in greased baking dish and lay 
strips of bacon over top. Pour hot 
water into dish to depth of one-fourth 
inch and bake in moderately hot oven 
for 45 minutes. Then pour sour cream 
over loaf and bake for another half 
hour. 











Popcorn Treats 


Whether it be for the long winter 
evenings around the family hearth, 
for the young folks’ party or for the 
smart cocktail hour, popcorn is a uni- 
versal favorite at this season of the 
year. In addition to the snowy flakes 
as they come from the popper, it can 
be served on any of these occasions as 
follows: 


Cheese Snacks 


While one-half cup popcorn is pop- 
ping, melt one-fourth cup butfer and 
add to it one-fourth cup dry grated 
cheese, Place popped corn in a large 
bow! and pour the cheese-butter mix- 
ture over it. Sprinkle with salt and 
serve. 


Honeyed Balls 


Besides four cups popped popcorn, 
these ingredients are needed: one cup 
honey, one cup sugar, one-half cup 
water, one tablespoon butter and one- 
half teaspoon cream of tartar. Boil 
the honey, sugar and water with 
cream of tartar. When brittle when 
tested in cold water, add the butte 
and mix with freshly popped corn. 
Shape into balls and cool. 


Baked Onion 


To vary the way of serving onions, 
bake them as you do potatoes. Selec! 
smooth - skinned, flat onions about 
three inches in diameter and place 
them ona grate in the oven. Bake al 
fairly high temperature until onions 
are tender, or about 50 minutes. Re 
move outer two layers of the skin, 
season the tender inside with butte: 
and salt. Reheat until hot and serve. 


Week’s Hints 


q@ Carving lamb roasts is much 
easier if they have been boned and 
tied before cooking. 








q To keep piano keys from turning 
yellow, expose them to light daily. 
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@ More flavor can be given pump- 
kin pie by adding a few chopped nuts 
and some candied ginger to the filling. 


@ To remove ink from carpets, 
wash the stain immediately with skim 
milk, 

@G Pomanders, 
cloves, will scent dresser drawers 
clothes closets. 


oranges stuck with 
and 








FASHIONS 





A TRIO THAT’S PRACTICAL AND GAY 


4287—Buttons “front’’ fashion more than ever this 
ear. See what a smart point the cross-over neckline 
orms on this -“ frock with its collar and cuffs that 
nay contrast. e bias sides of the skirt give nice 
fullness. a for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 re- 
quires 43g yards 35 inch fabric and 42 yard contrast. 
4035—-There’s a joyous look to this style that makes 
t perfect for duli, cold mornings about the house 
Darts and a back yoke give smooth fit... a front 
kirt pane? is slimming . .. and scallops, bows and 
buttons all add gaiety. Designed for 34 to 50. A 36 
equires 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 

930—The pigtail-and-hair-ribbon set will skip mer- 
ily back to school for the second term wearing perky 
umper dresses. Doesn't ric-rac look smart on the 
pointed straps and pockets of this one? It boasts a 
ite blouse, too. Designed for 2 to 10. A 6, jumper, 
—— 15g yards 35 inch fabric; short-sleeve blouse, 
a yard, 











Price of patterns 15¢ each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly — te your style. 
The price of this book alone is 1 ; beok and a 
pattern together, 25c. ddress Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West tith St., New York. 








RHYME & REASON 


HE commander of the forces of a large 

State may be carried off, but the will 
of even a common man cannot be taken 
from him. 





—CONFUCIUS 
Look not mournfully into the Past, 
It comes not back again! 
Wisely improve the Present, 
It is thine! 
Go forth to meet the shadowy Future 
Without fear and with a manly heart. 
—LONGFELLOW 
It is not what you have that matters, 
it is what you do with what you have. 
—GRENFELL 
I worked for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn, dismayed, 
That any wage I asked of Life, 
Life would have paid. 
—JESSIE RITTENHOUSE 


a * 7 


If you would know the valye of money, 
go and try to borrow some. 
—FRANKLIN 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He, who can call today his own: 
He, who secure within can say, 
Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have lived 
today. 
—DRYDEN 


. * * 


When men speak ill of thee, so live that 
nobody will believe them. 
—PLATO 
Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science. 
—WASHINGTON 
Real happiness is cheap enough, yet how 
dearly we pay for its counterfeit. 
-BALLOU 
Trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle, 
—MICHELANGELO 
* . * ~ 
Time is 
Too Slow for those who Wait, 
Too Swift for those who Fear, 
Too Long for those who Grieve, 
Too Short for those who Rejoice, 
But for those who Love 
Time is not. 


--HENRY VA 


* * * 


N DYKE 


a time, and 
what you 


Never do but one thing at 
never put off till tomorrow 
can do today. 

—CHESTERFIELD 

The pen is the tongue of the mind. 

—CERVANTES 















Brush Away 


GRAY 
HAIR 


-e-AND LOOK 10 
YEARS YOUNGER 


s © Now, at home, z, ot 

quickly and easily tint 

tale streaks of gray to natu- 

ral-appearing shades—from 

me: lightest blonde to darkest 
black. Brownatone and asmall 
brush does it—or your money 
back. Used for 28 years by 
thousands of women (men, 
too)—Brownatone is 

teed harmless. No skin — 

needed, active otering Same 

is purely yoectants. — 

; affect waving of hair. 

* —does not wash out. Jus 
= brush or comb it in. One ap- 
3 J yy 

w Simply retouch as pew gray 

appears. Easy poproveby EE t- 
ing a test lock of 

Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NAT ‘today. 

60c at all drug stores—on a money-back guarantee, or— 


SEND FOR TEST 
The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
661 Brownatone Bidg., Covington, Kentucky 

Please send me Test Bottle of BROWNATONE and 
interesting booklet. Enclosed is a 3c stamp to cover, 
partly, cost of packing and mailing. ee 
Check shade wanted: 

0 BlondetoMedium Brown ( Dark Brown to Black 





















Print Your Name and Address 


Splendid Cough 
Remedy Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Big Saving. 








Needs No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy 
at home. Once tried, you'll never be witheut 
it, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a@ 
few moments, until dissolved. A child could 
do it. No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Finex from any 
druggist. This is a compound containing Nor- 
way Pine and palatable guaiacol, in toncen- 
trated form, well-known for its prompt action 
on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 


afontaaae 
or Money bath 


To relieve the mag ny ote of Range oy Rheu- 
matism, Neuralg y fn ol n few minutes, 
get NURITO, the “yal formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back. Don't suffer. Clip this ad now as @ 





reminder to ask your druggist for NURITO today. 








GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, 


Wis.-It has been brought to 


light by scien- 


tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dr. 


A. Ae Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 30 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ae Ae Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted book at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis..- 
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Could He Have Eaten 
se Voraciously with 


STOMACH or j= 
ULCER Pains—e<z 


Life is miserable for those suf- 
ferers who have to pay the pen- 
alty of STOMACH or ULCER 
PAINS after every meal. 
Make This 25c No-Risk 

Udga Test 
Thousands praise Udga. Tryit /” 
for relief of Ulcer and Stomach 
Pains, indigestion and Gas 
Pains, for Heartburn, Burning 7 
Sensation, Bloat, and other conditions caused by 
excess acid. Get a 25c box of Udga Tablets today. 
Absolutely safe to use. They must help you or money 
refunded. For sale at good Drug Stores everywhere. 


BACKACHE, 
LEG PAINS MAY 
BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


if backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don’t just complain and do nothing about them, 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
attention. 2 : 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

If the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. Frequent or scanty passages with 
smarting and burning sometimes shows there is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or bladder. ' 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan's Pills. 


If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 50-K, Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For full information—write today! 


Yorn SLO TEETH TIGHT 


H 
ar ediataet tar copes ond “f- 
. i upper lower plates, 50c tpaid or C.0.0. 65. 
size package one yeer's supply $1. pooher! pos C.0.D. $1.20. Money bect 
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GUARANTEE. INLAND LABS DEPT 404, 6x. 3346 Merch. Mart Chicago 


PSORIASIS sxx, 


The symptoms of this disease are dry, red- /® 
dish, flat papules or patches covered with 
sil scales. Send 10c for sample of Derma- 
tin No. 1 & No. 2 and learn 7 psoriasis 
sufferers praise this preparation. Valley Lab- 

Spring Valley, New York. Dept. 112 


Small Ad—Big Value 


s SPECIAL CLUB NO. 104 ALL 3 ONLY 
oman’s World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. $ 1 00 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



















Party Ball Game 


For an entertaining party game, try 
the following one. Any number of 
players may take part in it, but each 
girl should have a man for a partner 
when possible. They all kneel in a 
large circle, facing in, with partners 
on opposite sides of the circle. 

When all the players are in position, 
the hostess throws a rubber ball (a 
child’s play ball or a tennis ball will 
do) to one of the players and explains 
that the game is for partners to keep 
tossing the ball between them while 
the others try to catch it. But no play- 
er is allowed to get up from the kneel- 
ing position. Nor cah any player touch 
the floor with either hand when at- 
tempting to get the ball. If a player 
reaches too far and topples over, he 
is ruled out of the game. 


Changed Card Trick 

Effect of this trick is this: The per- 
former exhibits, fan-shape, three 
cards—deuce, jack and ace of dia- 
monds. The latter is in the middle. 
Then he shows the audience that he 
puts the deuce on top of the deck, the 
jack on the bottom and the ace in the 
center. That done, he asks someone 
to cut the deck and spread it out, face 
up. To the surprise of everyone pres- 
ent, the three cards are together. 

Secret: The ace exhibited in the 
center of the three cards is not the ace 
of diamonds, but the ace of hearts. 
The point is turned up and the two 
other cards banked against it to give 
the impression that it is a diamond. 
This is the card that goes into the cen- 
ter of the deck, while before beginning 
the trick the performer sees that the 
ace of diamonds is on the bottom of 
the deck. Thus, after the cutting, the 
three cards are naturally found to- 
gether, 








Brain Teaser 


A, B and C have the same birthday. 
A’s age is 21 years, B’s 55 years and 
Ys 83 years. They are members of 
the same Sunday school and put their 
birthday offerings (one cent for each 
year) into the birthday box, each put- 
ting in the same number of coins. 
If A puts in 21 one-cent pieces, what 
pieces must B and C deposit to have 
the same number of pieces and yet 
have one cent for each year of their 


age? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The ranch- 
er’s flock contained 301 sheep. 
a eee 


Smiles 


Irwin—I, my friend, am a self-made 
man, 

Will—How bad you must feel about 
being interrupted before you had com- 
pleted the job. 








Butler—So the madam has left you? 
I’m sorry, sir; I know just how you feel, sir. 

Whifflebotham—Go on, James; you 
never felt that good in your life. 





West Wall General —Now, men, 
don’t be afraid. Each bullet is in- 
tended for a certain objective and 
there’s only one chance in 10 thousand 
that one is marked for you. 

Private—It’s not the one marked 
for me that I’m afraid of, General. 
It’s the one marked: “To whom it may 
concern.” 


George—Where have you been all 
this time? Here I’ve been waiting for 
you like a fool for the past hour, 

Maria—I’m sorry if I kept you wait- 
ing, George dear, but I think you are 
unreasonable to blame me for how 
you waited. 


Mrs. Grabb—Any decent husband 
would give-his wife all the money she 
wanted to spend. 

Grabb—Don’t be silly, my dear. 
There isn’t that much money. 

Dick—Did you get on your knees 
when you proposed to Christy? 

Frank—No, she did. 


Teacher—Robert, what are you go- 
ing to do when you grow up? 

Robert—I’m going to be a grand- 
father and just sit around telling 
everybody how cold the winters were 
and the things I did when I was a boy. 

Jedd—That’s a mighty fine looking 
billfold your wife gave you for Christ 
mas. Was there anything in it when 
she gave it4o you? 

Zeek—Yep, the bill for the billfold. 


Policeman—What is your business? 

Hobo—I’m a lightnin’ calculator. 
officer. 

Policeman—What do you mean? 

Hobo—I spend my time dodgin’ cars 
on the roads. 


Sweet Young Thing—Do you be- 
lieve in the old saying that marriag‘ 
is a lottery? 

Married Man—I certainly don’t. A 
man is supposed to have a chance in 
a lottery. 


PATHFINDER 
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Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 

you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

@ profitable business at home through the mails? 

PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 

families. Tell your story to those interested 

readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 

fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
ures, as well as each part of the name and 
dress, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 

page two. 





AGENTS WANTED 





HERE’S A REAL PROPOSITION. Sells year around. 

Send 20c for selling kit. Money refunded upon re- 
turn of kit. Bert ies, 2 Parkview Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


STRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans wallpaper 

like magic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. Sen- 
sational demonstration. Samples sent on trial. Rush 
name. Kristee 128, Akron, Ohio. 


BARGAINS—100 Blades 25c; Electric Razor 55c; Can- 

did Type Camera 50c; Latex Gross 85c; 1001 other 
items. Catalog. World’s Lowest Priced Wholesalers. 
Mills Sales, 901 Broadway, New York. 


AUTOGRAPHED PORTRAITS 


PRIVATE COLLECTION, 300 portraits famous men 
of history with genuine guaranteed signatures. 
Some completely framed, others in mat form ready 
for frami Excellent for library and den, schools, 
homes, pub ic libraries. Civil, Revolutionary War gen- 
erals, statesmen, authors, celebrities. No choice of 
names possible but if preference is stated when or- 
dering, will try to fulfill. Prices up to $15 each—now 
$2.00 while they last, postpaid. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Write Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


40, 000 CUSTOMERS in 40 different states annually 

buy 10,000,000 Davis chicks for broilers and layers. 
21 different breeds. Sexed chicks. Poults, ducks. 
$3.45-100 and up. Free catalogue. We guarantee 
chicks for 14 days. Immediate delivery. Davis Poul- 
try Farm, Royte 8, Ramsey, Indiana. 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels $2.98 per 100. 

Straight Breeds proportionally low. Leading Breeds. 
Sexed Chicks. Bloodtested. Approved. Low overhead 
enables us to sell for less. Free Catalog. Zollicker 
Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


DISCOUNT SALE SEX-GUARANTEED PUREBRED, 
or Hybrid Chicks—males, pullets or as hatched, 
year around. Blood Tested. Rare and popular Breeds. 

Discounts 1940 orders. Catalog Free, Sunshine Hatch- 

eries, Box 1028-A, Corydon, Ind. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. World’s 
largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. Also Sexed 

and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. Colonial 

Poultry Farms, Box 1006, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 

books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 
used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Free. Send name. Nelson Company, A-234, Manhat- 
tan Building, Chic 

FARM LANDS FOR SALE 

OOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, 

sota, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
literature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
J}. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week “selling 

famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
Hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
ican Mills, Dept. D-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment Give 
age, dress size. Harford, Dept. B-28, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FIRST DAY COVERS 


RARE DELAWARE TERCENTENNARY First - day 
Covers postmarked in Finland with special ter- 
entennary commemorative postage - stamp. Collec- 
tor’s item. No stock anywhere else. Have few left 
from committee files. Free—Will include special 
Delaware tercentennary program giving facts about 
early American settlers. Send 50c for both. Address 
Finnish Committee, Chester, Pa. 
FOOD DELICACIES 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Send 50c for Jar Fresh 
Selected California Dates Preserved in Brandy. 
Catalogue complete line fine food delicacies, pickled. 
piced or preserved in choice liqueurs included. Food 
pecialists since 1923. Fox Shoppe, Redwood City, 
‘alifornia. 























educational 























INSTRUCTION 


IF YOU LIKE TO DRAW, SKETCH OR PAINT— 
Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occu- 
ation. Federal Schools, Inc., Dept. P 10, Minne- 
polis, Minn. ; —_ eo: 

LEARN WATCHMAKING AT HOME. Send $1.00 for 
Book. Carter, 1107 N. Mayfield, Chicago, Il. 

MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 

$30 WEEKLY, GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, shed. 
We buy 35c Ib. World's Largest Company. 40- Page 

Boch Fess. Mushrooms, Dept. 759, 1927 Third, Seat- 
le, ash. 

















NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best 
Varieties Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grape- 
vines 3c; Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and 
Plants. Catalog Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 
!l, Rogers, Arkansas. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
ago School of Nursi Dept. M-1, Chi 
OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 Ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illustrated Folder 
shows A ng Prices paid. Vernon Bakez, (PA- 
-A) Elyria, Ohio. 











Mandy—How come yo’all calls Ras- 
tus a polished lover? 
Liza—’Cause he shines in de dark. 


Boogy—tThat’s the first time I ever 
saw you smoke a cigar. Did you get 
it from a friend? 

Woogy—lI don’t know yet. 


Chorine—Do you use any force to 
get kisses? 

Business Magnate—Just my 
force. 


office 


Mother—Stop asking so many ques- 
tions. Don’t you know that curiosity 
killed the cat? 

Joany—Is that so? 
cat want to know? 


What did the 





Dots—Oh, dear; tomorrow is Joe’s birth- 
day and I don’t know what to give him. 
He doesn’t smoke, or drink, or play cards, 
eae 

Ruth—That’s simple. 
water bottle. 


Bunchuck—I suppose 
cocktails at banquets to 
speakers witty? 

Dzudi—No; it’s to make the other 
people think the speakers are witty. 


Give him a hot- 





they serve 
make the 


Father—I saw you kissing that 
young man goodnight last night. Don’t 
you know that kissing is a good way 
to transmit germs? 

Daughter—Good? Gosh, it’s perfect! 








OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year, 200- 

page book with 400 illustrations of first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 postpaid. Re- 
cord Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don't risk delay in ~pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. o charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
QA37, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Col- 


or Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. Willard Stud- 

ios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. __ yrs A. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 

gatees) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
nois. 




















PLANTS | 


PREE—CALENDAR for 1940. . Large “picture > calendar 

to hang on the wall. Gives planting and spraying 
guide for the home garden. A postcard with your 
name and address will bring your calendar postpaid. 
Order now while the supply lasts. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONG POEMS WANTED to be set to music. Pree ex- 


amination. Send poems to McNeil, Master of 
Music, 510-PF, So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS: Send Ne poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. chard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 


you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For ila ena peat Colds, Bronchitis 









Yes... here is a simple easy 
wayFalrytoot. Ready for instant use 
Stops pain quickly. Bunion gets 
smaller. Wear shoes you want ineom- 
fort. Tested on 3,000,000 feet since 
1897. New formula works better. 


FREE PROOF! 


Pan — or letter brings you free treatment 
foot Products Co., Chicago, Ul, 
So. Wabash avon Dept. 3241 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TRIAL Don’t give up—Try a Free Test 

of a mild, soothing eczema wash, 
which for 35 years, has been giving many their “First 
real night’s rest’’. Write today. A postal will do, 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
1241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 














COLITIS VICTIMS 


. « Due to Paulty Diet, Overacidity, Constipation. 


Sufferers report prompt relief with KOLOKAY 
METHOD, Symptoms are Indigestion, Gas, Bloat- 
ing. Write for generous FREE Sample and Booklet. 


East K-0-Kof Company, Desk 176, West Chester, Pa. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE = 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pints of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not 
ing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the bowels, Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You Ft constipated. You feel sour, sunk and the 
world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 7 
to get these two pints of bile flowing freel 
make you feel “up and up.” Amazing in 
bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
by name, 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores. Stubbornly 
refuse anything else. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing liste are 
Prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
tn advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should eall our attention to any error 
we may have made in your ogne or address 
PATHFINDER, ASHINGTON. D. ©. 


MEN, 


if you suffer from fre- 
quent night rising, pains 
in back and legs, nerv=) 
ousness, burning urine, etc., you® 
should read how these symptoms, 
common to men past 40—might 
indicate a _ serious condition and 
learn mild and effec- 
Send for our in- 


about our 
tive treatment. 
formative and well-illustrated free 


booklet now. No obligations. 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIG 


326 So. Santa Fe 
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HOW TO W/NV/ 


$50.00 CASH! 


ALL I HAVE To DO 1S FIND HOW 
MANY MILES THE LITTLE MAN 


“TRAVELED, AND SEND MY ANS- 
I WER LIKE IT SAYS BELOW. 
| EACH DOT IS A MAILE Sg 


100k! iT SAYS 
EVERYONE WHO 
SENDS \N AN 
RANSWER GETS 


WHY THE WIVE GOT To COUNT DOTS 
RUSH, ALL OVER THE US. [T MAY J 
DAN? MEAN #50 BUCKS | 


c 


fi 


7 WELL, MY ANSWER {S READY AND I THINK 
I'VE GOT ALL THE DOTS COUNTED. I'LL MAIL 


IT NOW AND GET $95 BYUCKS 
| , D 6~ ExTra For 


p) PROMPTNESS 
AIF WE WIN/ 


“Wry 


You've cont the ceiling 
all ove; nd St chou — 
% might wy i 


° 
try ; and 
WIN PIP 


+ 3 ae 


COULD YOU USE $50.00 CASH NOW? 


If you are interested in making an $50.00 extra cash on the side in your spare time, then send in your answer 
QUICK! For first prize I'LL PAY $50.00; 2nd $15.00; 3rd $10.00; 4th $7.50; and Sth $5.00. So, whether you win $50.00 or 
$5.00, YOU'LL BE PAID REAL CASH MONEY promptly. You may send your answer any time up to midnight, Tues., 
April 30, 1940—BUT send it NOW because I’m giving a nice big extra CASH prize just FOR PROMPTNESS. 


$25.00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you send your answer now—within 3 days of the time you first 
read this announcement—I'll give you an EXTRA $25.00 CASH for 
Promptness if you win the first prize of $50.00. Both the $50.00 and 
the $25.00 Extra may be yours. So, HURRY!--WIN THEM BOTH. 
That's easy money now—isn’'t it? 


THEN—WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


Let's go! Times a’wastin. So hurry! Start NOW to Lassoo, shoot, net or club every last 
dot on the map. And, the idea of course is to TRY and count them ALL—so don't keep 
a couple out for pets when you send your total in. Open to anyone living in U.S.A, and 
only one answer can be accepted from each family and the judges’ decision will be 
final. And you can be sure that your answer will receive full and careful consideration 
when the entries are judged and the prizes awarded for accuracy, originality and nect 
ness and remember that if you win first prize, you will receive $50.00 cash and an 
EXTRA $25.00 if you answer promptly. Ia the event of ties, prizes identical to those 
tied for will be awarded to each person tieing. So, hurry! Rush your answer now 
BE THE BIG WINNER 


FREE~NEW FUN GAME! 


Be the first to have a “FUN-O-METER’— it’s brand new and will pro- 
vide a world of hilarious fun for you and your friends. Everybody, 
both grownups and children, enjoy it. It's FREE! How will your smile 

or laugh register on the “FUN-O-METER”?—You've 

really got some fun to look forward to when you meas- 

ure off a “Snappy Snicker”, a “Pooky Pucker” or a 

"“Giddy-Giggle” with it. But that’s only a sample of the 

fun you'll have. Puts NEW LIFE in parties and gather- 

ings of young and old. Get yours today — FREE! 

COUNT THE DOTS and send me your answer along 

with your name and address. That's all. Hurry! Rush 

your answer. BE THE BIG WINNER and get your 

FREE "FUN-O-METER" too. 


THOMSEN, KING & COMPANY, INC., 710 PLYMOUTH COURT 





